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Perhaps you have forgotten how good the good books are. “What a sense of security,” says Lowell, “in an old book which 
Time has criticised for us.”’ 


EVERYMAN’S LIBRARY 


contains 100 of the world’s best books; th» books which generation after generation of readers refuses to give up. 
Everyman's is not a “set of books” which you must buy entire or do without; nor is it an attempt to choose arbitrarily 
a “hundred best books.” It is a long and growing list of standard works in uniform dress, from which you may select just 
what you want—one book at a time or as many as you please. 
Everyman’s Library is edited by Ernest Rhys, and the separate volumes have introductions by such famous writers as 
Lord Avebury, Canon Barnett, Canon Beeching, Hilaire Belloc, G. K. Chesterton, T. Watts-Dunton, Dr. Garnett, Andrew 
Lang, Sir Oliver Lodge, A. C. Swinburne, Prof. Saintsbury, and others. The text is unabridged and unexpurgated. A list 
of each author’s works with date of first publication follows the introdu-:tion to each volume. 
_ _ The Library is furnished in two styles of binding, cloth and leather. In the cloth binding each section has its charac- 
teristic color so selected that the various colors harmonize agreeably on the shelves. The leather binding is a rich crimson 


PER VOLUME, CLOTH, 50 CENTS. LEATHER, $1.00, POSTPAID. 
LIST OF VOLUMES 


Biography. 

Boswell's Life of Johnson. Vol. I 

Lockhart's Life of Napoleon. 

Benvenuto Cellini’s Autobiography. 

Southey’s Life of Nelson. 

Pepys’ Diary. Lord Braybrooke’s 1854 edi 
tion. Introduction by Dr. Garnett. Vol. 1. 
Vol. Il. 

lockhart's abridged Life of Sir Walter Scott 

Strickland’s Life of Queen Blizabethb. 

Children’s. 

Andersen's Fairy Tales. Illustrated by Bros. 
Robinson. 

Hawthorne's Wonder Book and Tanglewood 
Tales. 

Kingston's Peter the Whaler. 
™ Three Midshipmen. 

Lamb's Tales from Shakespeare. Illustrated 
by A. Rackham. 

Capes Fairy Tales. Illustrated by R. Anning 


Froissart's Chronicles. 

Hughes’ Tom Brown's School Days. Illustrated 
by T. Robinson. 

Defoe's Robinson Crusoe. Illustrated by J. A. 
Symington. 

Swift's Gulliver's Travels. Illustrated by A 
Rackham 

Classical. 

Marcus Aurelius’ Meditations. Introduction by 
W. H. D. Rouse. 

Aeschylus’ Lyrical Dramas. Trans. by Prof. J 
8. Blackie. 

BPuripides’ Plays in 2 vols Vol. I Intro. 
by Ernest Rhys. 

Plato's Republic. Spens’ Translation. Intro 
by Dr. Garnett. 

Easays and Belles Lettres. 

Bacon's Essays. Introduction by Oliphant 
Smeaton. 

Coleridge's Biographia Literaria Intro. by 
Arthur Symons. 

Emerson's Eesays. First and Second Series. 

Froude’s Pxsays in lJAterature and History 
Introduction by Hilaire Belloc. 

Lamb's Eesays of Elia. Introduction by Augus 
tine Birrell. 

Haglitt'’s Shakespeare's Characters. 

Holmes’ Autocrat of the Breakfast Table. 
4 Professor at 9: - 

net Montagu'’s Letters. Introduction by R 
rimley Johnson. 


Walton's QOompleat Angler Introduction by 

Andrew Lang. 
Poetry and Drama. 

trowning’s Poems. 2 Vols. 
Introduction by Arthur Waugh 
1833-1844. 1844-1864 

Golden Book of Coleridge. Edited by Stopford 
A. Brooke. 

Tennyson's Poems, 1830-1863 Introduction by 
Ernest Rhys 

Burns’ Poems and Songs Intreduction by J 
Douglas. 

Sheridan's Plays 

Palgrave'’s Golden Treasury 

Keats’ Poems 

Romance. 

La Morte d’Arthur. Introduction by Prof. Rhys 
Vol. I Vol 

Lady, Guest's Mabinogion Introduction by Rev 
kn. Willlame 

Travel. 

Borrow'’s Wild Wales. Introduction by Theo 
dore Watts-Dunton. 

Speke's Discovery of the Source of the Nik 


Cook's Voyages of Discovery. 


Fiction, 
An Historical Library—Twelve Volumes: 

Lytton’s Harold Introduction by Ernest 
Rhys. 

Scott's Ivanhoe. Introduction by Ernest Rhys. 

Pdigar's Cressy and Poictiers. Introduction by 
Ernest Rhys. 

Lytton’s Last of the Barons. Intro. by R. G 
Watkin. 

Manning's Sir Thomas More. Intro by 
Ernest Rhys. 

Kingsley's Westward Ho! Introduction by A 
J. Grieve. 

Seott's Fortunes of Nigel. 

Scott's Woodstock. Introduction by Edward 
Garnett 

Thackeray's Eemond. Introduction by Walter 
Jerrold. 

Defoe's Captain Singleton. Introduction by 
Edw. Garnett. 

Scott's Waverley. 

Dickens’ Barnaby Rudge. Introduction by W 
Jerrold 

Austen (Jane). 5& Volumes. Intro. to each by R. 


. Jobnson: 
Sense and Sensibility. Pride and Prejudice. 


Send 50 cents for specimen volume in cloth binding or $1.00 for leather. 
copy of ‘Old Books and New,” containing wise and witty sayings gathered from many sources about books and reading. 


E. P. DUTTON & COMPANY, 31 West 23d Street, New York 


Mansfield Park Emma 
Northanger Abbey and Persuasion 
Baleac's Wild Ase's Skin Introduction by 
George Saintsbury 
Eliot's Adam Hede 
|} Kingsley’s (H.) Ravenshoe 
Reade’s (©.) The Cloister and the Heart! 
troduction by A. C. Swinburne 
Trollope’s Barchester Towers 
Cooper's The Deerslayer 
The Pathfinder 
The Last of the Mohicans 
Lytton’s Last Days of Pompell 
Dumas’ The Three Musketeers 
Marryat's Mr. Midshipman Easy Int 
Bh. Johnson 
Gaskell's Cranford 
Wood's The Channings 


History. 
Carlyle’sa French Revolution Introduction by 
H. Belloc Vol, I Vol. Il 
Finlay’s Byzantine Empire 
Macaulay's History of England Vol. I Vol 
iu. Vol. I. 
Burnet’s Histery of His Own Times 
Motiley's Dutch Republic Vol. I Vel 
Vol. Il 
| Stanley's Memorials of Canterbury 


Oratory. Philosephy and Theology. 
Robertson (fF. W.) 3 vols Introduction by 
Canon Barnett 
Sermons on Religion and Lifs 
Sermons on Bible Subjects 
Sermons on Christian Doctrine 
Sermons by Hugh Latimer Intreduction by 
Canon Beeching 
| Butler's Analogy of Religion Intro. by Rev 
Ronald Bayne 
Law's Serious Call to a Devout and Holy Life 
The Books of the New Testament of Our Lord 
and Saviour, Jesus Christ Arranged in the 
order in which they came to the Obrietians 
of the First Century. By Principal Lindsay. 
Science. 
Huxley's Besaye Introduction by Sir Oliver 
Ladge. 
| White's Natural History of Selborne Introduc 
tion by Principal Windle 
| Tyndall's Giaciers of the Alps and Mountatr 
eering in 1861. Introduction by Lord Ave 
bury 


With it you will receive free of charge a 
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The Nation. 
{ WEEKLY JOURNAL DEVOTED To 
Politics, Literature, Science and Art. 
FOUNDED IN 1865 


[Hutered at the New York City Poat Office as 
second class mail matiler.| 


CONTENTS OF THIS NUMBER 


fue Ween 470 
ForromtaL ARTICLES 
The Effect Abroad 482 
The Blessed Word, “Government” 42 
Crop Estimates in the Making ° 483 
The Town Meeting for Cities 454 
The Wealthy Lower Classes as 
SPROCTAL CORRESPONDENCE 
The Paris Salons 4S 
The Valley of the Sinaloa 487 


CORRESPONDENCE 


The Spanish Armada 459 


NOTE®* is 


hook Revinws 


The Life of Lord Randolph Churchill 402 
In Quest of Light Per , 404 
Somerset House, Past and Present 405 
Species and Varietice . : 406 
Great Japan 496 
Gregory the Great 407 
Hooke or True Ween 408 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 

Three doUlars per year in advance, postpaid, in 
any part of the United States or Canada; to for- 
eign countries comprised in the Postal Unton, $4. 

The date when the subscription expires is on the 
address label af each paper, the change of which 
fo a aubsequent dite becomes a recetpt for a remit- 
tance. Noother re eipt ia sent unless requested. 

Remittances at the risk of the subscriber, unless 
nade by registered letter, or by check, express 
»rder, or Postal Order payable to “ Publisher of 
The Nation.’ 

When a change of address is desired, both the 
id and new addresses should be given, 

iddress THE NATION, Box 744, New York 

Publication Office, 208 Broadway. 


TERMS OF ADVERTISING. 

Fifteen cents per agate line, each insertion; 1, 
lines to the inch 

Tw nly per cent advance Sor chotce of page or 
top of column 

A column, $20 each insertion; with choice of 
page, $84 

1 page, $60 cach insertion; front cover page, $80, 

tdfve. ‘ie menta must be acceptable in every 
eapect 

(vpy recelved until Tuesday, 6 P. M 


DISCOUNTS 





Time 
4 insertions i" per cent 
a) 10 - 
is «es 1 BK 
uf ‘ oveeee 15 = 
“ vo sed 
Ag e ‘ a5 
AMOUNT 
$100 within a year 10 per cent 
“50 es we 12 ‘ 
500 ad . ‘ : ie e 
750 " eee secce 20 Den 
ooo OC : oe . sO’ 
1,400 bod oe ... 0 ee 
2000 =C*** e uy “ 


THE NATION ia sent free to those who adver- 
tise in U aa long as advertisement continues, 


*.* Copies of the Natron may be procured in 
Paris at Brentano's, 17 Avenue de l'Opéra; in 
London of B. F. Stevens & Brown, Trafalgar 
Square, Charing Cros 
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: Educational. 
MASSACHUSR2TTS, Boston. 
E OSTON UNIVERSITY Law School. 


New features. Address the Dean. 
M. M. BierLow. 





MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON. 


School of the 
Museum of Fine Arts 


Instructors, Scholarships. 

BE. C. Turbeil, , Paige Foreign Scholar- 
F.W, Benson, ~~ Te ship for Men and Women 
Phi'ip Hale, | » Soni Cummings Traveling 
W.M. Paxton, waung Scholarship for Men 
B.L. Pratt, Modeling Helen Hamblen Scholar- 
Philip Hale abip. 

uip Hale Anatomy Gardner Scholarship. 
A, K, Cross, Perspective Ten Free Scholarships. 
Department of Design. bye ge nee 

CG. Howard \alker,. SS 


Director. For Circulars and Terms 
address the Manoger, 


Auice F, Brooks. 


BOARDING 


AND DAY 
Mrs. Chapman and SCHOOL FOR 


Miss Jones GIRLS. 

Thorough College Preparatory and Finishing 
Courses, with special opportunities for culture. 
Number of pupilslimited. Classes small, insur- 
ing individual attention. Large, comfortable 
house with pleasant grounds. Tennis, basketball, 
and skating. 


DIVINITY SCHOOL 


o-— 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


AN UNDENOMINATIONAL SCHOOL 
OF THEOLOGY. 
Announcement for 1906-07, Now Ready. 


FAaM SCHOO A school in the country for 

boys affording the outdoor 
advantages of a camp-school while providing the 
healthy environment of a well-regulated indoor life. 
Numbers limited to insure a constant, personal 
oversight. Summer term, June 15th to Sept. 15th, 
$500, including a trip to the Maine coast. 

H. ©. PORTER, Ph.D. 
Media, Pa., F. R. D. 3. 


ROCK RIDCE SCHOOL 
For Boys. Location high and dry. Laboratories, 
Shop for Mechanic Arta, Strong teachers, High ideals, 
A now gymnasium with swimming pool. Fits for col- 
lege, scientific school and business, [llustrated pam- 
phiet sent free, Address 


Dr. B. C. WHITE, Rock Ridge Hall, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


The HIGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY 
WORCESTE 


KR, MASS. Established in 1556. The 

Kt. tev. ALex. H. Vintow, D.D., LL.D.. Springfield, 

Visitor. A busy, vo school, fitting its students for 

lading places in collegiate, professional, or business 
life. Character prime requisite. 

Address JOSEPH ALDEN SHAW, A, M., Headmaster. 


TRAVEL SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 
Third year beginning Oct. Ist, comprehensive 
tour of European countries. Liberal course of etudy. 
Individual instruction. Prospectus. PORTER E. 
SARGENT, Box 24, Cambridge, Mass. 


Sist Year begins Oct. 1 





PaILADELPHIA, Chestnut Hill 




















School Agencies. 
“THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Evenrerr 0. Fisx & Co., Proprietors. 

4 Ashburton Pl, Boston 1505 Pa. Ave., Washington 

150 Fifth Ave., New York 414 Cent, Bid., Minneapolis 

208 Mich. Ave.,Chicago 1200 Williams Av., Portland 

401 Cooper Bid., Denver 625 8time’n Bik.,Los Angeles 

318 Rook'ry Bik., Spokane 717 Market St., San Fr’ncleco 
Send to any address above for Agency Manual, 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 

Has Good Positions for Good Teachers with Good 
Recorda, 

Send for Cireular on Free ration. 

HANLAN P. FRENCH, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. 










The Johns Hopkins University 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 





THIRTY-FIRST YEAR 
Beginning October 2, 1906 


Ina Remsen, President. 


Epwarp H. Gairrix, Dean of the College Faculty. 
Wits H. Howe tt, Dean of the Medical Faculty. 


Instruction 
For GraDvuaTEe STUDENTS: 

(a) In Philosophy andthe Arts. (Courses for 
candidates for the degree of Ph.D.) 

(b) In Medicine. (Courses for candidates for 
the degree of M.D.; courses for physi- 
cians.) 

For UNDERGRADUATES: 
(c) As candidates for the degree of B.A. 
(d) As special students. 


Libraries 

130,000 volumes. 
157.000 volumes 
240.000 volumes. 


University, 
Peabody Institute, 
Pratt Library, 


Laboratories Directors 
Shemistry. Tra Remsen. 
Physics. Joseph 8. Ames. 
Geology and Mineralogy. William R. Clark. 
Zodlogy. William K. Brooks. 
Anatomy. Franklin P. Mail, 
Physiology William H. Howell. 


Pathology and Bacteriology. William H. Welch. 
Pharmacology. John J. Abel. 
Physiological Chemistry. John J. Abel. 
Experimental Psychology. George M. Stratton 


Seminaries Directors 
Greek Basil L. Gildersileeve. 
Latin. Kirby F. Smith, 
Sanskrit. Maurice Bloomfield, 
Semitic. Paul Haupt. 
German, Henry Wood. 
Romance A. Marshall Eliiott. 
English. James W. Bright. 
History. John M, Vinceat. 


J. H. Hollander. 
W. W. Willoughby. 
J. Mark Baldwin. 
Frank Morley 
Joseph 8S. Ames, 


Political Ecomony 
Political Science. 
Philosophy. 
Mathematics. 
Physics. 


Undergraduate Courses (leading to B. A. 
Groups 

Ancient Languages, 

Modern Languages. 

History and Political Economy. 

Mathematics and Physics. 

Chemistry, Biology, and Geology. 


Serial Publications 


American Journal of Mathematics (vol. XXVIII.). 
American Chemical Journal (vol. XXXVI). 
American Journal of Philology (vol. XXVII.). 
Studies in History and Politics (vol. XXIV.>. 
Modern Language Notes (vol. XX1I.). 

Memoirs from the Biological Laboratory (vol. VI.). 
Contributions to Assyriology (vol, VI.) 
Terrestrial Magnetism (vol. XI.). 

University Circular (vol. XXV.). 


Programmes of the courses offered to graduate 
students in Philosophy and the Arts and in Medi- 
cine, and also of the undergraduate courses, will 
be sent on application to the Registrar. 


we I 





FOR SUMMER READING 


Henshaw’s Mountain Wild Flowers 
of America 

Long’s Northern Trails 

Long’s Little Brother to the Bear 


Thompson Seton & Hoffmann’s Bird 
Portraits 

Stickney & Hoffmann’s Bird World 

Hardy’s Sea Stories for Wonder Eyes 


GINN & COMPANY, BOSTON 








CHERMERHORN’S Teachers’ Agency. 
* Teachers—Schools- Tutors— Governessa—Property. 
Tel, 6120 18th. 8 EK. 14th St. N. >. 





Summer Camps. 


CAMP CHESTERFIELD $33, 


Athletics, manual training, tutoring. Fifth season. 
Signly, recommended, college men in ch ; equip. 
ment the best; everything for aT boy's welfare book. 





let for the ask! 


EDGAR BURA SMITH. VT. 





Financial. 
s We bay gas | nan 8 exchanges and 
TTERS inake cable transfers of money on Europe, 
1E Australia, and South Africa; also make 
collections and we Commerctal and 
CREDIT Traveller sreate avaliable in all parts 


of the world. 
Certificates of Deposit. 


"BROWN BROTHERS & CO., 


NO. 50 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 
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The Temple 
Greek and Latin 
Classics 


A New Series of Translations 
with th ORIGINAL TEXT on 
the one page and the 


TRANSLATION OPPOSITE. 
Crown 8vo. Each Net, $7.00 


The Medea and Hippolytus of Eu- 
ripides. 
Translated by Sydney Waterlow, M.A. 


2. The Euthyphro, Apology and Crito 
of Plato. 
Translated by F. M. Stawell. 


The inteation of this series is to provide 
translations which sball be readable in them- 
selves without reference to the origipal, and 
at the same time be an assistance to readers 
who desire to learn Greek and Latin, or to 
revive a knowledge of these tongues which 
has grown rusty from disuse. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS Gan 


} » 
27 &29 West 23d St..N. Y. 4, 


I. 











REVISED AND ENLARGED EDITION 


1 
iii | 
| 


IRRIGATION 


By FREDERICK HAYNES NEWELL 


Chief U. S 


“Deals with a problem of increasing value and importance to us 
author writes with authority, and with the most recent knowledge about 
the relation of our forests, our streams, and our topography to the sup- 
The bvok has to do directly and vitally with every in- 
dividual and every industry in the land.”"—The World's Work. 


ply of water. 


“Irrigation will add millions of 
This is a popular treatise 


completed or being realized under 


It is concise and thorough.’ —Neu 


Hydrographer 


Lhe 


fertile acres to the public domain. 
which describes the various projects 

uthority of the Reclamation Act. 
York Evening Post. 





Profusely 


Illustrated. 2.00 Net. 


By mail, $2.20 





THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO., New York 











THE 
BURROWS 
BROTHERS 
COMPANY 


OF CLEVELAND, OHIO 
are the leading booksellers in the United 
States along certain lines. They issue 4a 
Catalog of Rare Volumes monthly, and this, 
together with their List of Publications de- 
voted to American History, will be SENT 
FREE to any one making the request. 


THE MIRROR OF THE CENTURY 


12mo. By WALTER FREWEN Lorp. $1.50 net, post 12c. 
“Unconventiona! criticism of English noveliste defiant 
and extremely readable.’ —N. Y. simes, 
JOHN LANE CO., The Bodley Head, N. Y. 


A DELICHTFUL BIOCRAPHY 


The Life of GANERAL ROBERT E, LEE. 
ciation. 








By General WoLseL«y of the British Army. 


Three Hundred Copies only printed for GEORGE P. | 


HUMPHREY, Rochester, N. Y. Price One Dollar. 








“Abounds with well-chosen anecdotes.” 
Tiw Dial, Chicago 


LINCOLN: Master of Men 


By ALONZO ROTHSCHILD 


Illustrated. $3.00 net; postpaid $3.17 











An Appre- | 


| 


| 


ENICMAS OF PSYCHICAL RESEARCH 
A book dealing scientifically with Mediumis 
tic Phenomena, Apparitions. Clairvoyance, 
Telepathy, Dreams, ete. Ky Prof. James H 
HysLop, author of “Science and a Future 
Life.” Price $1.50 net. Postage 12c. extra. | 
HERBERT B. TURNER & CO.. Publishers, 


87 Essex Building, Boston, Mass. 





QUAKERISM AND POLITICS 
Nine capital essays on Pennsylvania hisiory 
by ISAAC SHARPLESS, LL.D., Pres. Haver 
ford Coliege. $1.25 postpaid, or at bookstores. 
Send for catalogue of interesting books of 
Pennsylvania history and biography 
FERRIS & LEACH, Publishers, Phila. 


WHAT WE ARE DOING 
FOR LIBRARIANS. 


We now have the most efficient depart- 
ment for the handling of Library 
orders. 


A tremendous miscellaneous stock 
Greatly increased facilities for the im 
portation of English publications 
Competent bookmen to price lista and 

collect books, 


All of this means prompt and complete 
shipments and right prices 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., 
WHOLESALE BOOKSELLERS, 
| 33-37 East Seventeenth St., New York. 








FULL OF DELIGHTFUL AUMOR 


JAPAN TO-DAY J. A. B. SCHERE? 


Illustrated. At all booksellers 











AN EDUCATIONAL 


DIRECTORY. 








families. 


advertisers avail themselves. 


I.— Zhe Nation stands alone in its field, 


II.—The circulation is chiefly among the thinking and well-to-do classes—lawyers, physicians, bankers, and 
other professional men—and in the homes of cultivated people, where the education of children is a 
matter of careful consideration. 


IlI.—The School List in 7e Nation has been a representative one for many years. 
of the prominent educational institutions everywhere, during the season of school advertising, and a con- 
siderable number are inserted in the paper throughout the year. 


IV.—The rate is reasonable, and discounts are made on continuous insertions, of which most of the school 


It has a larger circulation than any other politico-literary journal 
published in this country, going to all the principal libraries and reading-rooms, and into thousands of 


It includes cards of most 














School advertisements are printed in a uniform typography, with the address in the first line, classification being made by States, alpha- 
betically, unless especially ordered displayed on other pages. 

Advertising rates, 15 cents an agate line each insertion, with the following discounts: 5 per cent. on 4 insertions, 10 per cent on 8 inser- 
tions, 1254 per cent. on 13 insertions, 15 per cent. on 26 insertions, 20 per cent. on 39 insertions, 25 per cent. on 52 insertions. 

The Nation is sent free while advertisement continues. 


Orders may be forwarded through any responsible advertising agency, or directly to 


Tue Nation, 206 td 210 Broadway, N. Y. f 
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Coniston 


romance.” 


NEW NOVELS 


Mr. Owen Wister’s new novel 
Lady Baltimore 
By the author of “The Virginian.’’ Charmingly illustrated. 
“A triumph of art the best interpretation of 
the spirit of the Old South that has been made . . . a 
true American novel in subject, spirit, and atmosphere.”’ 
Editorial by Hamilton Mabie in The Outlook. 
Cloth, $7.50 


Mr. John Luther Long’s new novel 
The Way of the Gods 


“There can be no doubt as to the artistic quality of his 
Story. It rings true with the golden ring of chivalry and 
of woman’s love, it rings true for all lovers of romance, 
wherever they be and is told with an art worthy 
of the idea.’’—N. Y. Mail. Cloth, $7.50 


“ Barbara’s” new book 
The Garden, You and I 


Mrs. Wright's new story is on the order of her most popu- 
lar book, “The Garden of a Commuter'’s Wife,”’ intro- 
lucing new and delightful characters. 


Iilustrated from photographs. Cloth, $1.50 


Miss Marie van Vorst’s new novel 
The Sin of George Warrener 
By the authorof ‘Miss Desmond,”’ “‘Amanda of the Mill,” 
tc. Published this day. Cloth, $1.50 


Books by this author have an assured interest.”’ 
Ledger, Phila. 


MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS 
\ NEW VOLUME IN THE “ENGL’S4 MEN OF LECTERS.” 


Mr. Arthur C. Benson’s Walter Pater 


By the author of ‘FitzGerald’ and ‘‘ Rossetti,”’ etc., in 
this series Cloth, 75 cents net 
‘One of the ablest things in the series to which it 


belongs—and Huxley, Stephen, Morley and Jebb have 
been among the contributors to it.”—N. Y. Sun. 


Mr. Goldwin Smith’s In Quest of Light 


The recent letters to the New York Sua on religion and 
immortality Cloth, 16mo, $7.00 net 


An Anthology of French Poetry 
from the time of Froissart up to the beginning of the 
present century. Collated by F. Lawton. 
Cloth, 18mo. O60 cents net (postage, 2 cents) 


by 





Important New Macmillan Books 


The new novel by the author of ‘““The Crisis,”’ ‘Richard Carvel,”’ etc. 


Mr. Winston Churchill’s 


Will be ready June 20 
Iiustrated from pen drawings by FLORENCE SCOVEL SHINN 


his is said to be the best work yet done by the author of “Richard Carvel,” whose work, 
says the Chicago Tribune, “in breadth of canvas, massing of dramatic effect, depth of 
feeling, and rare wholesomeness of spirit has seldom if ever been surpassed in an American 


new novel 


Cloth, $1.50 


NEW OUT-DOOR BOOKS 
THE BEST BOYS’ BOOK ON NATURAL HISTORY 


Mr. Ernest Ingersoll’s new book 
The Life of mals—Mammals 
Illustrated with colored plates, unpublished photographs 
from life, and many original drawings. 
Cloth, $2.00 net (postage 2} cents) 


Mr. W. S. Harwooil’s new book 
The New Earth 


A RECITAL OF THE TRIUMPHS OF 

MODERN AGRICULTURE IN AMERICA 
The new book by the author of ‘‘New Creations in Plant 
Life.” It aims to describe interestingly the wonderfu 
progress of recent years in all industries having their foca, 
point inthe earth. Fully illustrated. Cloth, $1.75 ne, 


Mrs. Saint Maur’s capita! book 
A Self-Supporting Home 
Ss 


‘*Has the interest of a good story and the value of practical 
hints in country economy.’’—Plain Dealer. 
Fully illustrated. Cloth, $1.75 net (postage, 15 cents, 


Mr. James Outram’s 
In the Heart of the Canadian Rockies 


‘Every lover of the wide out-door world, every enthusi- 





astic hill climber, every artist or non-technical admirer | 


of the beautiful in nature, will welcome this book.”’— 
Bulletin of Amer. Geographical Society. Illustrated from 
fine photographs. Second Edition. $2.50 net 


NEW SCIENTIFIC BOOKS 
Professor Simon Newcomb’s 
A Compendium of 
Spherical Astronomy 
With Its Applications to the Determination and Reduc- 


tion of Positions of the Fixed Stars. 
444 8vo pp. Cloth, $3.00 net 


Dr. Forest Ray Moulton’s 
An Introduction to Astronomy 


With over 200 figures, 24 tables and an adequate Index. 
The book gives both some knowledge of scientific 
achievements and something of the spirit which inspires 
scientific work. Cloth, 8vo, $1.60 


Professor David R. Major’s 
First Steps in Mental Growth 


A series of studies in the Psychology of Infancy, by the | 


professor of education in the Ohio State University. 


Cloth, 8vo, $1.25 net 


runtsbed THE MACMILLAN COMPANY %i63u4re 
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The Nation. 


NEW YORK, THURSDAY, JUNE 14, 1905. 


The Week. 


The mounting enthusiasm among 
Democrats for Bryan, with the prospect 
of his nomination for the Presidency 
in 1908, should be furnishing Mr. Roose- 
velt and other Republican leaders “Tood 
for thought.” A good mouthful was cer- 
tainly tendered them by the declaration 
of the Indiana Democratic Convention 
on Thursday in favor of “that wise and 
conservative statesman, William Jen- 
nings Bryan.” “Conservative” in com- 
parison with whom? That is the ques- 
tion for Republicans to chew upon. Who 
is it that has made the firebrand of 1896 
seem a cautious and steady man in 
1906? All answers, as the advertise- 
ments say, should be addressed to the 
White House, Washington, D. C. Mr. 
Bryan's popularity and swelling political 
support supply food for thought also 
to William Randolph Hearst's paid man- 
ipulators. That they are thinking about 
this, in their fashion, appears from 
their careful hiding away of the facts 
in obscure corners of the Hearst news- 
papers. Perhaps the men who are tap- 
ping that ample purse feel that it would 
never do to let its owner discover that 
there is any way to secure delegates 
except to go out and buy them. Or it 
may occur to them that the peculiar au- 
dience before which they are every day 
“throwing fits,” must not be allowed 
to know that a distant leader, who has 
pronounced against Socialism, is win- 
ning away the Democratic heart from 
the only man who has a full assortment 
of Socialistic nostrums in his pocket 
or up his sleeve. Be this as it may, it 
it not a bad thing to see that the mass 
of Democrats still prefer to be led by 
a man who has brains (his own, not 
hired) and character. 








The burning issue which has been 
raised over the President’s railway fare 
seems likely to be settled in a common- 
sense way by having the Senate put a 
$25,000 item for travelling expenses into 
the Sundry Civil bill. In that event 
the House conferees are hardly likely to 
stand out against it. There is nothing 
complicated about this question, nor 
very much excuse for a difference of 
opinion. The President, if for no other 
reason than self-protection, has a right 
to travel with somewhat more of com- 
fort and privacy than the less conspic- 
uous citizen. Most, if not all, of our 
Presidents have in the past accepted 
special trains from the railroads (which 
were glad to offer them) without feeling 
that they incurred the slightest obliga- 
tion in so doing. Now that the feeling 





has grown throughout the country that 
the chief executive ought to be under 
obligation to no private or corporate in- 
terest, Congress has wisely declared 
against his acceptance of free transpor- 
tation in the future. If it meant to cir- 
cumscribe his travelling, it should have 
declared so specifically; but, since it did 
not do so, common sense and justice de- 
mand that he have a travelling allow- 
ance. As one Congressman said, “it is 
not proposed to increase the President's 
compensation, but to prevent its reduc- 
tion.”” It is absurd, to be sure, to say 
that the country requires {ts President to 
live on $50,000. He receives also an es- 
tablishment costing several times as 
much. But certainly no economy jus- 
tifies niggardly treatment of the head of 
the nation. 


The need for the new naturalization 
law which was passed by the House on 
Tuesday week is concisely expressed in 
the statement that, while all the condi- 
tions of immigration and citizenship have 
changed radically since 1802, the natur- 
alization law has not been reformed 
since that year. Congress has never ex- 
ercised its specifically granted power to 
promulgate a uniform rule of natural- 
ization. The House bill is drawn in ac- 
cordance with the general recommenda- 
tions of the commission appointed by 
the President last year to investigate 
this subject, but does not follow it in de- 
tails. Its method of preventing citizen- 
ship frauds is, essentially, the establish- 
ment of a central bureau at Washington 
in which a duplicate copy of every appli- 
cation for citizenship shall be filed and 
be compared with the data furnished by 
the applicant to the immigration author- 
ities on his arrival in this country. Our 
Government already has such data on 
file for all arrivals since 1900, but the 
House amended the bill so that it should 
apply only to foreigners arriving after 
its passage. It may be noted that the 
House retained the system of “first pa- 
pers” or “declaration of intention” for 
aliens. The commission found that this 
did not furnish any adequate safeguard 
against fraud, and one of the most plau- 
sible reasons for retaining it is that a 
number of States allow residents to vote 
on their “first papers,” and would have 
to amend their laws if these certificates 
should be abolished outright. 


Aside from the inevitable criticism 
that national control of this subject 
meant the creation of another huge and 
expensive bureau at Washington, the 
chief objection made to the bill was that, 
since immigrants are bound to keep on 
coming, putting up the standards of cit- 
izenship would leave great numbers of 





arriving foreigners practically without 
a country. As Bourke Cockran eloquent- 
ly phrased it: “I consider such a delib- 
erate creation of a large alien class in 
the heart of our population a vicious de 
parture from the liberal and distinctive 
ly American policy of a century, which 
up to the present has been fruitful of 
nothing but benefit." The greater part 
of arriving immigrants to this country 
undoubtedly want to become American 
citizens, and the requirement of some 
knowledge of English as a condition pre 
cedent would, of course, be a strong 
inducement for foreigners to learn our 
language. There are, to be sure, some 
cases in which the new law would seem 
a hardship. The Swede, described by 
one Western Congressman, who files a 
homestead claim, and must live on his 
land to take title, thus putting him out 
of the way of picking up English speech, 
is still a desirable citizen, and much 
better qualified to vote than many who 
can meet the requirements of the new 
bill. Yet it is not altogether a bad thing 
to make American citizenship a prize 
worth striving for, and we shall at least 
be saved the spectacle of our warships 
dispatched to protect the rights of 
“Americans” who never belonged in fact 
to this country, or who secured their 
papers through fraud. 


Whether the bill to amend and con 
solidate the acts respecting copyright 
can be got through Congress at this -ses 
sion, we do not know, but we hope so 
The bill represents a vast amount of 
labor. It is, in the main, a codification 
of existing statutes. Merely as such, i 
would be highly useful. But it also con- 
tains some amendments. It changes the 
period during which copyright may run, 
providing three terms according to sub- 
ject-matter. It makes, too, some relaxa- 
tion of our stupidity in the matter of 
copyright. It embodies, for example, the 
new ad-interim copyright for foreigners, 
good for two years in the case of a book 
printed abroad in a foreign language. 
Far short of going over to the Berne 
Convention, which our labor unions will 
not let Congress do, this is yet an en- 
lightened step forward. Of course, the 
Typographical Union still insists that 
permanent copyright of books printed 
in English shall be granted only when 
the type is set in this country. The 
lithographers also made a gallant stand 
for American lithography for Americans. 
but finally relented so far as to except 
lithographs “where the subjects repre- 
sented are located in a foreign country.” 
This was really handsome of them, for 
they might have demanded, in case 
(say) a lithograph illustration of St. 
Sophia were wanted for a book of trav- 
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els, that a carefully protected American 
workman be sent over to do the work. 
* 


An infallible “Government,” in the 


attention 


person of Mr. Neill, got some rude blows | 


in the cross-examination by the House 
Committee on Thursday. He had posi- 
tively asserted the employment of tuber- 
culous workmen in the packing houses; 
how did he know? “I thought so,” an- 
swered this personification of Govern- 
ment He had been told so by doc- 
tors “The fact was established to my 
own mind,” he added “IT can only say 
He had also charged 
employees were infected with 
? “I am not 


however, 


that I be lieve it _ 
that the 
what ones‘ 
willing to state.” Finally, 
“There were smells of 


other diseases; 


came the proof 
medicine on these men that you get in 
dispensaries for certain 
wme other 
which cannot be mistaken fared badly at 
the hands of searching inquirers. Rep- 
esentative Henry of Connecticut made a 
illant attempt to stay this terrible léese 
ajeste He reminded the Committee 
that the report which was being so 
roughly handled came, not simply from 
Mr. Neill, but 
ident,” and that, in his opinion, it was 
“highly discourteous to question it.”” We 
wish that newspapers could thus “‘estab- 

h” facts on their say-so, and then have 


all dissent treated as treason. 


Friends of the Indian are becoming 
more and more practical in their efforts 
dwellers. The 


Industries 


to aid th? reservation 
report of the Indian 

formed to encourage home in- 
dustries and among the 
more backward tribes, is in strong con- 
trast to those old sentimental appeals 
that called upon the civilized world to 


latest 
League 


self-support 


rise up in protest against the wrongs 
Where 


nothing but stern justice was once de- 


uffered by our red brothers. 
manded, the 
Navajos 
before weaving it into blankets, and to 
vary the size of their woven rugs. The 

glazed 
pottery has a better sale in New York 
than the old kind, and that it can be 


teach the to cleanse their wool 


Pueblos are to be taught that 


more successfully In the 


memorial to the Commissioner 


hiipepe ad 
Lengmue 
of Indian Affairs and Congress concern- 


ng the Campos and other Mission In 


diseases”! In 


respects, a “Government” | 


The Nation. 


from his national dishonor. 
It is a work of repentance in which he 
ought willingly to join. 


Nineteen years ago, on receiving the 
nomination of the Democrats of Mary- 
land as Attorney-General of his State, 
ex-Gov. William Pinkney Whyte said: 
“The Attorney-Generalship would be an 
excellent way for me to close my pub- 
lic career.”” Mr. Whyte was then a youth 
of sixty-three. At the expiration of his 
term in 1891 he retired to practise law 
and enjoy his reputation as Maryland’s 
most distinguished citizen. His choice 
now by Gov. Warfield as Gorman’s suc- 
cessor in the United States Senate is an 
admission that even at eighty-two Mr. 
Whyte is still the State’s foremost Dem- 
ocrat. If the new appointee lives to 
complete his term, in 1909, his public 
career will have extended over sixty- 
two years, for he first went to the Mary- 
land Legislature in 1847. His first ap- 


| pearance in the Senate, when he was 


| appointed by Gov. Swann to the seat 


“directly from the Pres- | 


Attorney-Generalship in 


made vacant by the resignation of Rev- 
erdy Johnson, was in 1868. A term as 
Governor, a full term as United States 
Senator, and two years as Mavor of 
Baltimore preceded his election to the 
1887. If, as 


| “Mr. Dooley” asserted, “‘th’ enthrance of 


League now asks funds to | 


Beveridge into th’ Senate at th’ age of 
six reduced th’ average age of that body 
to 92,” Mr. Whyte’s reappearance will 
help to restore the former impression 
of maturity. Still, he is nearly two 
months younger than Senator Morgan, 
and more than three years younger than 
Senator Pettus—Alabama’s two wise 
counsellors who blithely talk of reélec- 
tion in 1907 and 1909, respectively. Dr. 
Osler has evidently left Maryland for 
good. 


The elimination of Addicks in Dela- 
ware has long been regarded as certain, 
but it is a comfort nevertheless to record 


| his final defeat in the Republican cau- 


cus on Monday night. The State is to 
have two Senators again, and Addicks is 
not to be one of them. Thus the long 
assault of the most notorious and de- 
spised corruptionist of his day is at last 
beaten off. His audacity, his resources, 
his energy threatened to succeed: and 


| for a time even President Roosevelt was 


| ready to 


dians of Callfornia, it Is recommended 


that a number of arable ranches adjoin 
servation be bought and pre- 
pared for Indian occupancy. “The crime 
of the century,” the ruthless pushing of 
these sistant tribes out upon the 
desert by crowding whites, is mentioned 
without excessive heat Tools, tubs, 
tips on the blanket, 
a job for the 
Indian man near his home—these are 
some of the prosaic, specific things that 
have distracted the practical Yankeo's 


ing the re 


non-re 


spinning-wheels: 
basket, and lace market: 


| things” 


accept him en the ground 
that he was one of the men who “do 
for example, by corruption eat 
out the belly of the Republican machine 
and thrust himself in the carcass. But 
they now have the satisfaction of know- 
ing that their determined resistance has 
put a negative upon the schemes of one 
whose election would have disgraced 
Delaware by sending to the Senate a 
member at whom even Platt would have 
looked askance, and in whose presence 
all decent Senators would have bad a 
feeling of nausea, 
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The old “Hail! Hail! the gang’s all 
here,” was heard at Harrisburg on June 
6 when the “Regular” Republicans, led 
by Senator Penrose, nominated a State 
ticket. By naming as its candidate for 
Governor Edwin 8S. Stuart, who serv- 
ed as Mayor of Philadelphia from 1891 
to 1895, the convention put on the cloak 
of respectability so far as Philadelphia 
is concerned. Mr. Stuart is a genial, 
staid, and popular man, who has a talent 
for being on every side of every question 
in order to avoid trouble. But the presi- 
dent of the Union League Club of Phila- 
delphia is no such large figure of virtue 
that he can make the State believe that 
the Penrose organization wants to re- 
form. The head of the Lincoln Party 
ticket has already notified his backers 
that he does not propose -to withdraw 
voluntarily from the race. What some 
enthusiastic Lincolnites propose is to 
substitute the name of Mayor Weaver 
for that of Lewis Emery, jr., and fight 
the organization to the end. But it is 
more than probable that if the Demo- 
crats nominate State Treasurer Berry, 
who has already been chosen by the 
Prohibitionists, the reform Republicans 
will flock to his support. Then the un- 
partisan verdict of last fall’s State elec- 
tion may be emphasized by his election 
as Governor. 


An element of burlesque was intro- 
duced into the Harrisburg Convention 
when the “war-horses” of Pennsylvania 
Republican politics grew enthusiastic 
over those planks in the platform that 
applauded President Roosevelt's “reg- 
ulating”’ policy, and denounced corpora- 
tion rule in the State. Here were men 
like “Dave” Martin, “Jim’ McNichol, 
Lane, and Miles, who for twenty years 
have lived and fattened on corporation 
“graft,” hotly demanding a State com- 
mission to regulate transportation com- 
panies, asking for a two-cents-a-mile 
fare, calling for limited franchises, en- 
dorsing the request of the trolley com- 
panies to be allowed to carry freight, 
and ending with an oath of allegiance 
to the principle of the “square deal.” 
The comedy was emphasized by wordy 
and fulsome praise of the Pennypack- 
er Administration, and a declaration of 
standpattism that would have delighted 
Secretary Shaw. The platform makes 
admirable reading for those who, like 
Mr. Chesterton, delight in bringing logic 
out of obvious paradoxes. 


Few will take seriously the petition 
for Mr. Jerome’s removal from office, 
but many will regret that he had not re- 
futed in advance the charge that con- 
tributions to his campaign last year 
have stayed his hand in the prosecution 
of corporation delinquents. There was 
abundance of good reason why the Dis- 
trict Attorney should have taken the 
public Jato his confidence immediately 
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after the election. 
victory, won by the people’s support; 
and the demand for publicity in regard 
to the details of management was entire- 
ly legitimate. 


His was a people's 


The Nation. 


three chief aides, Gen. Leon Castillo. 


| Gen. Salvador Toledo, and Col. Felipe 


Pinedo, are converging upon Nueva 


| Guatemala from all sides. Castillo has 


The amount of money | 


freely given, with the main items of its | 


expenditure, should have been frankly 
published. Mr. Jerome owed this to his 
friends, if not to himself; and, apart 
from this personal aspect of the mat- 
ter, there was a public good to be sub- 
served by letting the facts be known. 
They would throw much light on the 
question how much it costs to run an 
honest and independent campaign. By 
so much, they would help in framing 
corrupt-practices acts, and also in guid- 
ing future reform movements—such as 
the one to elect non-partisan judges this 
fall. But Mr. Jerome took perverse 
counsel in the business, and now has 
to see a formal petition to the Gover- 
nor recite the charge that, ‘‘in consider- 
ation of his failure to prosecute, .. . 
he received for campaign purposes the 
sum of upward of $50,000.” 


aitacked the Pacific port of Ocos, Pine- 
dc has crossed over from British Hon- 
‘uras, Toledo has advanced northward 


| from Salvador, and Barillas himself has 


To say that | 


this is a base slander, is only to height- | 


en the regret that Mr. Jerome did not 
make its utterance impossible. 


Publication of the names of the first 
college professors to take advantage of 


the retiring pension provided by the | 


Carnegie Foundation shows what a wise 
and gracious plan that was. Here are 
some fifty veterans who have toiled long 
and well, some of whose names have 
illuminated our academic annals and 
carried the repute of-American scholar- 
ship abroad, and who now, in their old 
age and declining vigor, will be assured 
of a modest support so long as they 


live. Of course, as the case stood before, | 


these men were in no danger of being 
turned out to starve. No college that 
had enjoyed the honorable services and 
fame of Professor Young, for example, 
or Professor Morley, could think of leav- 
ing them in neglect when incapacitated. 
The alumni would cry shame upon it. 
But it is an undoubted burden upon col- 
lege funds to retain in a professorship 
a man whom years have disabled from 
discharging its duties. For the old 
teacher himself, also, it has been awk- 
ward to go on drawing emoluments 
which he felt were intended for a young- 
er and more active man. But now a 
happy solution has been found. A re- 
tirement fund which is a badge of honor 
has been provided; and college endow- 
ments may be applied entire to the sup- 
port of professors in full strength. It is 
a form of old-age pensions of which all 
must approve. 





According to the Mexican Jerald, 
which seems to be in sympathy with the 
revolutionists, President Cabrera of Gua- 
temala is facing a grave crisis, Gen. 
Lisandro Barillas, the leader of the 
movement to displace Cabrera, and his 





invaded the country from Mexico with 
700 modern rifles and plenty of ammuni- 
tion. Toledo’s forces, to judge from the 
n.ost trustworthy reports via Salvador, 
number 2,000, and, accor@ing to Central 
American standards, they are efficient 
and well armed. Castillo has been de- 
feated at Ocos, but he means to try again 
when his forces are increased and when 
President Cabrera is using his own 
troops to defend his capitai. Contrary 
to the usual rule, the Barillas movement 
seems to have been well planned and 
adequately financed. Guatemala’s Pres- 
ident has assured his supporters that 
the revolution will soon be crushed; but 
the rebels are even more confident of 
gaining possession of the Government. 


The parallel education bills under dis- 
cussion in England and Prussia afford 


a pretty striking contrast. The British 


measure contemplates secular schools in 
which all sorts of religious instruction 
are tolerated outside of school hours; 
the Prussian bill frankly recognizes the 
sectarian character of the schools, and 
attempts to supply denominational 
schools according to the demand of the 
religious population. The Prussian 
proposals, which make a special case of 
each locality, are about what the church- 
men of England would like to see ef- 
fective in British primary education. 
How deep-seated is the desire to put the 
duty of denominational instruction upon 
the State, may be gathered from the fact 
that twelve thousand “demonstrators” 
came down from Lancashire to London 
on Friday to protest against Mr. Bir- 
rell’s plan of virtual secularization. In 
a recent debate in the Commons the re- 
spective value of home, Sunday-school, 
and day-school teaching of religion was 
gravely discussed, and the home and 
the Sunday-school were badly worsted 
in the argument. It is a proof of the 
supreme illogicality which Bagehot ven- 
erated in the Briton, that the same peo- 
ple who proclaim the inefficiency of the 
schools in matters secular are ready to 
stake their lives that the schools are re- 
ligion’s only teachers, and her best. The 
British ratepayer is ready to fight lust- 
ily for the right of making somebody 
else bring up his children in the fear of 
the Lord. Mr. Birrell’s plan to make 
religious teaching a special charge upon 
the sects is highly unpopular. What 
the outcome will be, one may hardly pre- 
dict, but this much is certain: that Par- 
liament will yet spend many a weary 
hour upon the Education bill without 
giving any attention to its properly edu- 


| cational features 
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Just before the adjournment of the 
Reichstag, on May 28, the Government 
met with a severe rebuff. Its proposal 
to establish a Colonial Secretaryship, 
independent of the Foreign Office, was 
rejected by a vote of 142 to 119 rhe 
debate leading up to the decision was 
charged with passion. The whole disas 
trous colonial and military adventure in 
South Africa came under the 
criticism; and the sense of the Reich 


sharpest 


stag evidently was that, instead of swell 
ing the military expenditure, troops 
should rather be withdrawn In fact 


the proposed Government credits for 
South Africa were deeply cut into 
Thereupon Col. von Deimling, who was 
about to go to the colony to take com 
mand, made a violent speech, declaring 
that, no matter what the Reichstag did 
he would never withdraw a single sol 
dier “unless my Hmperor issues a com 
mand to that effect.” This led to a 
stormy scene. The Radical leader, Herr 
Miiller-Sagan, resented the use of such 
If he spoke for 


the Government, the Reichstag would 


language by an officer 


know what answer to make. If for him 
self, the reply was that if it was in the 
interest of Germany for the troops to 
be withdrawn, “they will be withdrawn 
Col. von Deimling, whether you wish 
it or not!” The Clericals joined in the 
rebuke, and the Government had pra 

tically to disavow the impetuous Col 

onel. Even so, it could not get its meas 
ures passed, and meekly accepted a re 
turn to the old system of a Director of 
the Colonial Department within the For 
eign Office. 


Diplomatic relations between Ru 
mania and Greece have been severed, 
but it is hard to see how these nations 
can take the logical next step of going 
to war. Their nearest frontiers are sep 
arated by two neutral Powers, their sea 
coasts can be attacked only by passing 
the Dardanelles, which by the Treaty of 
Berlin are barred to all non-Turkish war 
vessels. The case is grievous beyond 
record. All except the most fanatical 
advocates of international peace have 
conceded that nations must fight on a 
point of honor. The evident corollary to 
that dictum is that, in such case, na- 
tions should be put in a position to fight 
it out. We can recall no similar in 
stance where nations in dire debate were 
restricted to a mere cessation of diplo- 
matic civilities. It is distinctly for 
the Hague Conference to provide relief 
for such an intolerable situation, Since 
the basis of the dispute is largely reli¢ 
ious, there might at least be provided a 
polemical arena for the Archbishop at 
Bucharest and the Athenian Patriarch 
Meantime the Viachs and Greek n 
Macedonia will possibly continue to give 
a very good individual imitation of the 
warfare that is forbidden to thelr re- 


spective fatherlands, 
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THE EFFECT ABROAD. 

The lot of the self-respecting Ameri- 
can travelling in Europe has not, for the 
past few years, been a happy one. Scan- 
dals at home have pursued him across 
the sea. Hard upon the exposure of cor- 
ruption in the public service, with high 
officials smirched or indicted or found 
gnilty, came the revelations of unsound- 
ness In private commercial morals. The 
insurance crookedness of last year was 
followed and accentuated this year by 
the uncovering of graft in the Penn- 
svivania Company; now comes the re- 
verberating scandal of the packing busi- 
ness, with every one wondering what 
reputation is next to fall crashing. The 
inevitable effect upon European opinion 
was strikingly set forth in a recent dis- 
patch to the Sun from its London cor- 
respondent. This was the more remark- 
able for appearing in a newspaper which 
has long made a specialty of flamboyant 
patriotism. To one not only at ease 
but boastful in Zion, the disagreeable 
information is given: 


“It becomes the duty, however painful, of 
any conscientious correspondent to inform 
his countrymen of the indictment which the 
world at large is bringing against them, 
and to warn them that it is not corporate 
criminals alone who are being arraigned 
It is the whole American people who stand 
to-day at the bar of public opinion before 
their sister nations Never before has 
American commercial honor been so at- 
tacked abroad Never before have the 
American people been so criticised for 
neglecting their primary public duties. 


“The Old World has come to believe in 
general terms that American business 
methods are rotten It is a sad thing to 
write of the reputation of one’s country, 
but it is the simple truth, and the truth 
had better be told without disguise. It will 
take more than a paper reorganization of 
the great life-insurance companies and a 
cleaning of the Augean stables at Chicago 
to restore European belief in American 
honesty and fair dealing. It will be a long 
time before public opinion on this side of 
the Atlantic will have any confidence in 
American corporate reform.” 

To be entirely fair, we must bear in 
mind the fact that there has been much 
exaggeration in the dispatches sent to 
the London press by its correspondents 
in this country. With English journal- 
iam growing yellower every year, its 
American news becomes more lurid. One 
has only to look at the telegrams sent 
from this side to the Standard, the 
Tribune, the Telegraph, the Daily Mail, 
and the Express, to see that their cor- 
respondents are expected to transmit 
whatever is startling or repulsive, with- 
out too close scrutiny or too great mod- 
eration of statement. Even the London 
Times has been partially swept away. 
It has, for example, in this very mat- 
ter of the meat-scandals, credulously 
printed all the stories and rumors afloat 
here. For all this, allowance has certain- 
ly to be made. If American business dis- 
honor is hurting our prestige abroad 
more than could the loss of a dozen bat- 
tles, American yellow journalism, play- 
ing into the hands of fgnorant or un- 
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scrupulous English correspondents, is 
inflaming foreign suspicion and height- 
ening our national disgrace. 

With every deduction made, however, 
the case is black enough. Americans 
abroad must be re-reading with new re- 
sponse of soul the lines which Lowell 
wrote in Europe in 1873: 

“I seanned the festering news we half-despise 

Yet scramble for no less, 

And read of public scandal, private fraud, 

Crime flaunting scot-free while the mob applaud, 

Office made viliito bribe unworthiness, 

And all the unwholesome mess 
The Land of Honest Abraham serves of late."’ 
The very quotation suggests a hope. 
In 1873, the country seemed to be at 
nadir. Lowell did not exaggerate the 
impression. All honest Americans felt 
it, and were ashamed by it. Yet better 
days followed. In public affairs, a pow- 
erful reform movement set many things 
right. From Grant through Hayes to 
Cleveland meant an immense toning up. 
There are signs of similar recuperative 
forces at work now. Any one with a 
memory for the ups and downs of Amer- 
ican politics during the past thirty 
years will be on his guard against ap- 
pearing a “too quick despairer.”’ 

Yet the ugly feature of our present 
situation, causing so malign an effect 
abroad, is the discovery that commer- 
cial immorality is widespread. We have 
been familiar with political corruption, 
if not too tolerant of it. In the kinds 
of business touched by politics also, we 
have come to expect a certain amount 
of bribery and stealing. Insurance cor- 
ruption seemed to go naturally with 
insurance Departments to be hoodwink- 
ed or “squared,” and bosses and Legis- 
latures to be bought. Similarly, the rail- 
road lobby has had its well-understood 
meaning. All along, too, that organized 
system of political corruption which we 
call protection, has been doing its de- 
moralizing work. But we had not, until 
lately, believed that our standards of 
commercial honor were low; that busi- 
ness men would cheat and bribe and 
feather their own nests without being 
tempted or compelled thereto by poli- 
ticlans. This comfortable confidence, 
however, has now been badly shattered. 
We have seen high railroad officials 
shamelessly taking bribes. We have 
seen a great business of world-wide 
scope conducted with callous disregard 
of health and good faith. This is the 
sort of thing that makes Europeans sus- 
pect us and Americans hang their heads. 

“Somebody ought to be punished.” 
True; and the punishment has already 
fallen. Severer penalties than any stat- 
ute could inflict have been visited, and 
will continue to be visited upon the 
guilty. Correction and amendment are 
more imperative than punishment. The 
chance to “do something for the coun- 
try” was never better for the true pa- 
triot; and the way for him to go about 
it is not to clamor for vengeance upon 
some conspicuous offender, but to look 





to himself. What are his own motives? 
Does he lament the poor opinion of us 
held abroad simply because it means 
lowered reputation and loss of trade, or 
because it means a state of morals of 
which we all ought to be heartily asham- 
ed? Repentance and reform can never 
be vicarious. If every man of us would 
resolve to leave off cheating, whether 
profitable and undetected or not, and 
the condoning of cheats, we should be 
doing what we could to set up our na- 
tion in the considerate judgment of man- 
kind. 


THE BLESSED WORD, “GOVERN- 
MENT.” 

‘We are getting some excellent samples 
just now of the fallacies which men 
hug to their bosoms in connection with 
such ideas as “Government,” “Govern 
ment control,” and the like. We fre- 
quently observe, for example, an awe- 
struck use of the word “official.” One 
man says this, another alleges that; but 
a Government report is printed, and 
that is “official,” putting an end to con- 
troversy. People will not look to the 
man behind the name. If Mr. James 
Bronson Reynolds comes along on his 
own hook and declares that he has made 
such and such startling discoveries, we 
teke it for what it is worth. We know 
that his testimony may be ex-parte, and 
sc we insist upon hearing others and 
checking off his evidence in every way 
possible. But the moment Mr. Rey- 
nolds is commissioned by the President 
to make a report, he at once becomes 
clothed with the sanctity and infallibil- 
ity of “the Government”; and not to 
take his lightest word, or most inno- 
cent mistake, as gospel truth is treason 
and sacrilege. We see how this works 
when our ordinarily well poised neigh- 
bor, the Times, begins hurling the words 
“nullification” and “forgery” at Repre- 
sentative Wadsworth of the House Com- 
mittee on Agriculture, simply because 
he sets up his own ideas against those 
of “the Government”—i. e., Mr. Rey- 
nolds. 

This is strangely at variance with our 
practice in Government prosecutions. 
When a man’s property or life is in peril 
in the courts, State or national, no such 
sacrosanct character is attributed to 
what the Government says. After “the 
Government’s case” is put in, it is open 
to the sharpest scrutiny and challenge 
and attack by opposing counsel. Because 
the District Attorney is “official,” no one 
would plead that what he says should 
close all mouths. We know that he is 
just as subject to mistake or prejudice 
as any other man; and lawyers feel it 
their duty to contest “the Government” 
vigorously in order that it may clear- 
ly appear whether the Government (that 
ix, the fallible men at the moment repre- 
senting it) is blundering or not. But 
when some one comes forward in a mat- 
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ter of public business and says, “This 
is a Government report, and these facts 
and recommendations are official,” we 
are expected to sit down like so many 
Persians under a decree of the Shah, 
and never dare for a moment to inquire 
for ourselves or frame our own conclu- 
sions. 

As we said at the first, we think the 
report of Messrs. Neill and Reynolds 
establishes the existence of repulsive 
and unnecessary evils in some of the 
Chicago packing houses. They are, in- 
deed, an old story. Local inspection by 
the Chicago health officers confirms them 
in part. But they were, in part, im- 
peached by the testimony of Mr. Wil- 
son before the House Committee on June 
6. It would seem that Mr. Wadsworth 
and his colleagues do not think it a 
crime to ask what the truth is. They 
talk of going to Chicago to look for 
themselves. And even if the facts in 
the Government report remain substan- 
tially unshaken, it is not, as some appear 
to think, the act of a villain to dissent 
from its conclusions. 

One good reason for dissent, or at least 
doubt, lies on the surface. We are asked 
to apply the magic of Government in- 
spection to the Chicago slaughter-houses. 
They must be placed under the Bureau 
of Animal Industry, affirm the Presi- 
dent’s investigators. But they have al- 
ready been under it, and with what re- 
sult? Why, that its inspectors found 
nothing out of the way at all! They re- 
ported to the Secretary of Agriculture 
that the charges of ‘The Jungle’ were 
unfounded. So we have the infallible 
Government against the infallible Gov- 
ernment. President Roosevelt is said td 
be very angry that the Bureau of Ani- 
mal Industry did not discover the abuses 
which his personal agents found. Yet 
the latter recommend that the same neg- 
ligent Bureau be given more power than 
before! Who will inspect the inspec- 
tors? 

There is, of course, a natural explana- 
tion of the growing tendency to cast 
ourselves upon the national Government, 
entrusting it with one new function af- 
ter another, and comfortably thinking 
that we are saved and all is well. The 
national authority seems to carry more 
weight than city, county, or State au- 
thority. To many ipterests, national in 
scope, we see it successfully applied, and 
we jump to the conclusion that it ought 
to be applied everywhere. Inspection 
and regulation by the Federal Govern- 
ment present themselves as more effi- 
cient than State or municipal. They 
often are so. But it is also alleged that 
they are more incorruptible. One form 
of the superstition that all good is to 
come from the Government is the notion 
that our city governments are roften 
and our State administrations corrupt, 
but that energy resides in Washington 
to purify the national service. Granting, 
in the face of strong evidence to the 
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contrary, that this might be true for a 
time, it could not long be true. If the 
fountain is tainted, the waters cannot 
flow forth pure; and if we are too feeble 
or venal to maintain honest local gov- 
ernments, we shall not long have a 
sound national Government. The same 
men and systems that produce the one, 
create the other; the same corrupting 
forces that attack the one, also assault 
the other, and if one gives way, for lack 
of virtue or determination in the citi- 
zens, so will the other. The idea that 
you can take a grafting official, and, by 
removing the words “State Inspector’ 
from the ribbon on his hat, and substi- 
tuting “Government Inspector,” make 
him an honest man, is one of tne most 
hideous delusions that have come with 
the limp dependence upon “Govern- 
ment’ as the source of all our strength 
and hope. 

It is easy to propose and even carry 
through such innovations as the Presi- 
dent is urging. “Safeguarding the food 
of the people!" Certainly. Who dares 
object? Are you going to raise whim- 
seys about the Constitution and our set- 
tled form of government when so great 
a good is to be done? But those who 
say this only confirm our point. There 
is such a prevalent craze about confiding 
everything to “Government” that people 
have left off reasoning from cause to 
effect; refuse to look at the ultimate 
consequences of a political principle if 
it seems to minister to their present 
comfort; and delude themselves with ab- 
stractions instead of considering real 
things and living men. But the reaction 
will come, and we shall discover again 
the old truth that if we cannot keep 


our own yards clean, we cannot make | 


the national domain sweet and pur. 


CROP ESTIMATES IN THE MAKING. 

“It is in the United States,” says the 
Keep Commission, in its report now pub- 
lished in full as a Senate document, 
“that the making of crop estimates and 
expressing the results in figures on a 
percentage basis has been developed.” 
So we ought, seemingly, to regard the 
crop estimates, although they are not yet 
out of the zone of fire in Washington, 
as a characteristic national institution. 
It is also one naturally calculated to ap- 
peal to Yankee ingenuity. Given some- 
thing like ten million agriculturalists, 
distributed over something like three 
million square miles of land, and spend- 
ing their time cultivating all manner 
of vegetable products, find the results of 
their labors before the crops are actual- 
ly sold, expressed in bushels, tons, and 
bales. There was really something ap- 
propriate in the atmosphere of mystery 
which was always thrown about the crop 
estimates. Reports from over the coun- 
try dribbled in and were secreted in 
penderous safes, a consultation of grave 
men took place behind closed doors, and 
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in due time there emerged the long- 
awaited numerals that set the country 
by the ears and sent the markets up or 
down—unless there happened to have 
been an anticipatory “leak.” 

It has been one of the services of the 
Keep Commission to tear off this veil of 
secrecy and show what the grave men 
were really doing behind the closed 
doors. It certainly took some hardihood 
to question in any way the authenticity 
of the cotton estimates in the face of 
the assurance that in their making there 
had been digested the reports of no less 
than 85,000 people! It took actually 
more people to make the cotton estt- 
mates than it did to make all the bakers’ 
bread in the entire country, a quarter as 
many as it did to spin and weave the 
cotton after it was estimated. And yet 
the Census Bureau dared to set up the 
work of its 701 paid agents as a stan 
dard of accuracy. 

How the Commission found the very 
number of these correspondents, indis- 
criminately selected and carelessly su- 
pervised, a source of weakness rather 
than of strength in the estimates has 
been told in the dispatches. Accuracy 
would be better served by dispensing 
with the 12,000 township correspondents, 
the 20,000 individual farmers, the 32,000 
ginners, and most of the 16,000 “special 
correspondents” now on the books. Let 
the Bureau trust to trained men, pick 
them carefully, give them the best op- 
portunities for observation, and pay 
them adequately, and its conclusions 
will be better entitled to respect than 
ever. Ten thousand men can make a 
more effective count of the objects in a 
large area than ten; but there is no rea- 
son why their guess or estimate with- 
out an actual enumeration should be 
even so good as that of the ten, if the 
ten happen to be experts at that sort of 
thing. 

The Keep Commission's vindication of 
the returns from the census of agricul- 
tural products brings out sharply 
enough the fundamental! distinction that 
exists between an estimate and a count. 
It finds that, out of the 102 counties in 
which the National Board of Trade 
pointed out that the Census Office had 
found actually more farm land than 
there were acres within the county lines, 
there were only nine cases in which 
blunders of clerks or enumerators caus- 
ed the absurd result. The others were 
either accounted for by “normal error,” 
or by the standing rule that a farm on 
the county line is supposed to be cred- 
ited to the county in which its manager 
resides. The general confidence express- 
ed by the Commission in the methods 
of the Census Bureau as regards agri- 
culture is the more valuable in view of 
the amount of editing and working over 
which these schedules necessarily re- 
ceive after their receipt at Washington. 
It is pointed out with approval, for in- 
stance, that im the census of 1900 for 
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the first time separate returns were ask- 
ed on shelled corn and corn in the ear, 
value of each, thus pro- 





with the money 

viding one more check on the accuracy 
of returns The census volume on 
“Crops and Irrigation” itself tells how 
the discovery was made that enumera- 
tors were lumping “speltz,” a bearded 
Russian grain, with ordinary oats, and 


how this error could be allowed -for. 


essary shifts of figures natural- 


Such nec 


ly occur chiefly in the minor crops, es- 
pecially those which the census has but 
recently tried to inelude in its reports. 
Thu the returns for green vegetables 
were received in every imaginable form, 
by “barrels,” “crates,” “bunches,” “doz- 
e! and “heads,” which, with the ex- 


market-men, had to 
Even the 


t assistance of 
be reduced to a common unit. 
carefully collected statistical data 
from self-tabulating. 


most 
very far 
Some months ago, the Keep Commis- 
sion raised the whether ad- 
timates were really worth while 


question 


vane ‘ t 
where the census 
The 


on crops like cotton, 


returned annual figures of its own. 


cotton estimates, which differed in 1904 
by 4.2 per cent. from the census report 
of the same year, have been accuracy 


itself compared with some of the other 


the estimate of 1900 


returns On corn 
was 78 per cent. of the census re- 
turn, on wheat 83, on oats 84, barley 
61, rye 94, buckwheat—almost a perfect 
estimate—99, potatoes 84, and hay 68. 
it is over livestock, however, that the 
censu if so inclined, would be most 
entitled to gloat Mr. Hyde's “‘statisti- 
cians estimated that there were 13,- 
24 horses on January 1, 1900; the 
census found 18,280,007 on June 1. The 
Bureau estimated 37,379,356 swine; the 
Census found 62,876,108. Estimates are 
valuable for just what they are; but, in 
the light of the investigations now pub- 
lished, it will not be possible for a long 
time to come for the public to swallow 
them as, in any sense, of authority equal 
or mn comparable to those often unap 
preciated monuments of application, the 
census volumes 
THE TOWN MEETING FOR CITIES 
Newport adopted last week the new 
charter framed by the city’s Municipal 
Association and granted by the Rhode 
Island Legislature last winter, thus in 
1 day passing from a system of ward 
politics and sectional strife to a modified 
town-meeting” scheme which is offered 
as a model for small citles. For a Coun- 
cil of 20-—-now made up of 12 Republl- 
cans and 8 Democrats—the new plan 
substitutes a non-partisan body of 195. 


From each of the five wards of the city 
29 representatives are to be chosen, who, 
in the of former Chief Justice 
Shaw of Massachusetts, shall “meet for 
the purpose of deliberation, Instead of 
the whole body of electors.” A Board of 
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Aldermen is retained for executive work, 
and the powers of the Mayor are largely 
increased. 

This Newport charter is an interest- 
ing adaptation of the admirable town- 
meeting idea that New England has 
cherished. Since 1855, when Newport 
formally became a city and gave up the 
town-council scheme that governed most 
Rhode Island municipalities, the charter 
had been stretched and distorted until 
it no longer satisfied the people. New- 
port’s interests have been subordinated 
to those of ward politicians. For the 
past twenty-five years the successive 
mayors have appealed to the City Coun- 
cil to appoint a committee to draw up a 
new charter. Last December the Mu- 
nicipal Association was authorized to 
draft an act that should serve as a pat- 
ern for all small cities of the State. The 
committee that framed the charter was 
made up of representative men—law- 
yers, workingmen, and merchants. As 
explained by one of the most intelligent 
members, “the aim of the committee was 
to get back to first principles and com- 
mon sense. The town-meeting system of 
old New England was an ideal govern- 
ment, for there was no corruption and 
no graft.” 

But in a city of 25,000 inhabitants, it 
was obviously impossible to bring all 
the electors together in a single meet- 
ing. What was decided upon as an al- 
ternative was the selection of a Council 
big enough to represent every voter, 
which should elect the city officers and 
appropriate all money that should be 
spent by the city. The Council's power 
should be limited, however, to the ap- 
propriation of money; to the smaller 
Board of Aldermen was to be left the 
expenditure of the money, but only for 
the specific purpose indicated by the rep- 
resentative Council. The largest possible 
freedom of discussion in the latter’s 
meetings was to be encouraged. Any citi- 
zen who objected to an appropriation by 
the Council, or to any of its policies, was 
given the right to circulate and present 
petitions to that body. On the petition 
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of 150 electors, a referendum was to be | 


granted on questions affecting the city. 
In the election of this Council of 195 
men, it was provided that no party em- 
attribution should 

merely the candidate's name 
and address. Instead of a partisan body 
of 20, therefore, the city 
provide itself with a non-partisan body 
of sufficient size to insure the putting of 
the city’s interests ahead of those of any 
boss or political clique. 

Sectional interests in a city of the size 
of Newport are likely to conflict; the 


blem or 
the ballot 


proposed to 


appear on | 


committee kept in mind the necessity for | 


” 


bringing “downtown” and “uptown” to- 
gether in sufficient numbers to thresh 
out their differences in an intelligent 


way. The hesitation felt by business 


men of the city in going into politics 
Local bosses who, 


was to be overcome. 


under the old charter, could make a 
merchant “be good” on threatening him 
with local legislation designed to ruin 
his business, would be harmless under 
the new law. A candidate for this 
great council was not to be chosen in 
caucus. ‘Thirty signatures of electors in 
the candidate’s ward and a filing of his 
nomination paper in the city clerk’s of- 
fice was hit upon as the method for get- 
ting a name on the ballot. The most 
serious objection urged by the genuine 
doubters was that thirty-nine men could 
not be found in each ward who would 
consent to stand for election. But this 
question was disposed of in the cam- 
paign made by the new charter’s friends, 
who pointed to Brookline, Mass., which 
is of about the same population as New- 
port, and which retains the old town 
meeting. There, it was found, the aver- 
age attendance for purposes of delibera- 
tion is about that proposed for the lim- 
ited town meeting or representative 
council of Newport. 

Simplicity and publicity were aimed 
at in framing the Newport charter, but 
it seems to possess, besides, an educa- 
tional value that cannot be overlooked. 
In a recent paper by the president of 
the American Civic Assgciation the ig- 
norance of the average “good” citizen 
about the most elementary principles of 
municipal finance was strikingly point- 
ed out. The elector who knows the sal- 
ary of the mayor of his city is the ex- 
ception. The assessed valuation of a 
city, its tax rate, the city debt, and the 
rate of interest paid on it, the constitu- 
tional debt limit, and the valuation of 
property for purposes of taxation—all 
these matters, and more, are as un- 
familiar to the average city man with 
the right to vote as are the details of the 
administration of the Panama Canal 
zone. In such a body as the Newport 
representative council, intelligent voters 
will have a better opportunity to learn 
how they are governed and for what 
the money they pay as taxes is spent. 
This is the sort of knowledge that must 
precede any effective plan to improve 
municipal government. 


THE WEALTHY LOWER CLASSES. 


Whatever the recent anti-capitalistic 
campaign may have effected, it has at 
least caused a right-about-face in the 
general attitude towards wealth. For a 
matter of fifty years every American 
boy has been taught both that he was 
the .architect of his own fortunes and 
that he must build big. The millionaire 
was held before the barefoot boy as a 
shining goal. We were unhesitatingly 
assured that the self-made man of great 
riches was the noblest work of the 
American commonwealth, if not of God. 
Among the ultra-successful there was no 
doubt of this doctrine. To be sure, there 
were rifts in the lute of universal adula- 
tion. The Goulds, Fisks, and Wards had 
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were highly exceptional. There was 
pothing to shake the faith of the aver- 
age millionaire in the exemplariness of 
his own career. In fact, the acquirement 
of colossal wealth passed for something 
like a self-sacrificing virtue. It encour- 
aged the conviction that the cap of 
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| presidents. Finally, the average prudent 


| 
every American boy covered a potential | 


millionaire. 

How quickly the revulsion has come 
about may be gathered from the fact 
that it is only four years since the 
feast given by our “captains of industry” 
was widely said to be the most impres- 
sive spectacle that America could show 
to Prince Henry of Prussia. To-day 
many of these captains are variously 
under investigation or suspected, uni- 
versities are rebuked for receiving their 
money, warrant-servers seek their per- 
sons, their hegemony has sunk to that of 
a world of graft. A “social philosopher” 
declares in the North American Review 
the inexpediency of any American citi- 
zen being permitted to earn more than 
the salary of the President of the na- 
tion. In short, great wealth is now 
on the defensive, its possession requires 
explanation if not apology. The virtuous 
scion of tern generations of clergymen 
or bank clerks may now turn up his 
nose and thank Heaven that there never 
was a captain of industry in his family. 

Possibly the moral indignation of the 
have-nots against the haves is exces- 
sive. The well-to-do, and even the poor, 
frequently enjoy their privileged condi- 
tion through no merit of their own. The 
salaried man who is inclined to rejoice 
inordinately in his superior lot should 
recall that only accident may have kept 
the golden bar sinister off his escutch- 
eon—but for the grace of God he might 
be personally even as the Armours and 
Rockefellers. In fact, we counsel such 
a person not readily to give place unto 
wrath, but to fix his attention rather 
upon the blessedness of his own condi- 
tion. Better be a serene retail hatter 
than a fevered excoriator of the Trusts. 
The Horatian mood retains its value, 
and we can imagine an entire genera- 
tion of folk neither poor nor rich mur- 
muring, Beatus ille qui procul negotiis, 
with a new relish. 

Certainly, the delights of the mid- 
dling lot have received fresh illustra- 
tion from the recent embarrassments of 
the unco’ rich. The obscure citizen may 
put his Sunday quarter in the plate with- 
out fearing the echo, “Tainted money.” 
He is not subject to the importunity 
of those who would force free stock 
upon him, but may select and buy such 
securities as his judgment approves; he 
is not liable to the harrassing debate 
whether his Trust should be fined or his 
person imprisoned; even his passions 
and weaknesses are safeguarded by the 
withholding of his annual insurance div- 
idends, while no such fence against 
temptation surrounds mere insurance 








man may bargain for his services with- 
out being enjoined for restraint of trade; 
he may accumulate “green trading 
stamps " without falling under the law 
against receiving rebates; he may kill 
and even can his own chicken without 
dread of theorists, chemists, or sociolo- 
gists. To contrast with this care-free lot 
that of the millionaire, subject, as it is, 
to all manner of suspicion and actual 
constraint, is superfluous 

A further and rarer felicity awaits the 
man who adroitly steers between pov- 
erty and riches. He may fairly aspire 
to association with gentlefolk—with the 
unheeded mass among which good man- 
ners and the older social amenities have 
taken refuge. What one may call the 
gentler pleasures of life are largely for- 
bidden to the energetic persons who 
manage colossal deals in the morning 
and symbolically huge motors § and 
steam-yachts afternoons and Sundays. 
Under modern conditions of business 
success, it is possible, perhaps, but most 
difficult, to practise the finest of all arts 

that of living. We opine that these 
considerations should turn wrath against 
the financial generation now in the pil- 
lory into something like compassion. 
What a positive good fortune, it should 
seem, to work in a calling where ruth- 
lessness is not the condition of success, 
and where the over-accumulation of 
money is not the goal. 

To-day a wise father might well say: 
“Son, from generation to generation this 
family has earned its living and paid its 
bills, it has had the privilege of hon- 
est and gentle associations, no member 
has condescended to be very rich, none 
has been indecently poor; it is for you 
to be worthy of this tradition—to keep 
your family in reasonable comfort and 
yourself out of the committees, courts, 
and newspapers.” That this would be 
good advice cannot readily be gainsaid; 
that it will be universally given may 
be doubted. Sufficient volunteers will 
probably be found to undertake the in- 
vidious and disadvantageous succession 
of the present magnates. Many more, 
we trust and confidently believe, will 
shake off the cant and cult of mammon- 
ism, readjust their standards, and come 
to a state of mind equally removed 
from sullen envy of the wealthy lower 
classes and from discontent at their own 
humble but highly favored lot. 


THE PARIS SALONS. 
Paris, May, 1906 

That there is something wrong with the 
two Salons, French critics have been as- 
suring us for the last few years. The old 
Salon continues to be what it has ever 
been since the unfortunate secession from 
it of almost all its most distinguished and 
brilliant contributors; the new Salon is 
fast sinking, if it has not quite sunk, to as 
low a level. It was with pleasure, there- 











fore, that I heard of the Société Nationale 
des Beaux-Arts’ proposal to give this spring 
a retrospective show covering the sixteen 
years of its existence. For it seemed to me 
as if in this record of the past might be 
found a clue to the present demoralization 
or stagnation among artists, and I waited 
for the chance of comparison it promised 
before my usual visit to the two Salons 
Unfortunately, the retrospective show 
has turned out the greatest disappointment 


of all. It is held in the two Pavillons «« 
Bagatelle, in the most charming part of the 
Bois de Boulogne; and if you happen to 
have a morning or an afternoon to idk 
away in delightful gardens, with enchanting 


views from every terrace, the excursior 
more than worth while. But if your obj« 
is the serious study of modern art, you 
might just as well spare yourself the long 
drive or longer journey by train and tram 
and remain content with the ten thousand 
or so pictures and prints in the better- 
known galleries nearer the centre of Paris 
The show has no claim to the name of r« 
trospective except the fact that no new 
work by the few members of the Society 
who have a place is shown. The collection 
is not representative I cannot imagine 
on what principle the selection was mad« 
hor can I see that it has any object save 
to furnish an excuse for the opening of the 
two Pavilions to the publi rhe rooms 
are pleasantly arranged, and this is about 
the best that can be said for them. The 
artists appear to have been chosen at hap 
hazard, and in no case is their finest or 
most characteristic work included 

There are a few not very remarkable ex 
amples of Puvis de Chavannes, Cazin, and 
Alfred Stevens, the usual portrait as a 
peg for millinery by M. Carolus-Duran and 
M. Roll. Of the theories and tendencies 
and movements of the last sixteen years, 
you can learn absolutely nothing; not as 
much as a suggestion is to be had of the 
great development in black-and-white, and 
the experiments in color-printing that, for 
long, made the section of drawings and 


| prints the most interesting at the new Sa 





lon. Really, I saw little of any importance 
save three portraits by Carriére, painted in 
the eighties before he had allowed his man 
nerisms to grow upon him; a small but 
strong and beautifully modelled head of a 
boy by Mr. Dannat—a head that makes on: 
wonder the more at Mr. Dannat’s recent 
excursions into sensationalism and his 
present absence from contemporary shows 
and a head of a girl, wonderfully fresh and 
charming, by M. Besnard. One other thing 
I noted—how quickly the painter of fashion 
goes out of fashion: it is not many years 
since the death of Duez, a popular portrait 
painter of his day, and already his large 
and elaborate portraits of women, two of 
which are hung, strike one as curiously 
vulgar and vapid. 

It may be, after all, that the clue want- 
ed was to be had in those three portraits 
by Carriére. A whole room has been de 
voted to his work at the new Salon There 
are large canvases, portraits, the familly 
g7o0ups one knows s0 well—those tragic 
impressions of maternity—studies and 
sketches, undeniably a characteristic se 
ries. It must be admitted that the result 
is sadly monotonous, and, though | hesitate 
to say it, tiresome. Carriére is one of the 
artists who cannot stand a “one-man” 
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Look at two or three even of his 
latest pictures, and you see only their 
beauty and all that is genuine and true in 
them; look at a number gathered together, 
and you feel only the convention, the man- 


show 


nerism, to which he yielded until in the 
end his eyes were closed to everything 
else. There is all the atmosphere you 


could ask for in the three portraits of the 


Bagatelle collection, and in one, of a 
mother and child, all the tenderness and 
sentiment But there is no trace as yet 


of the mist, the fog, which from that pe- 


riod on began to envelop his pictures, while 
the figures in them faded into vague, dim 
phantoms Put those three portraits in 
the Carriére room at the Grand Palais, 
and you could not but realize what Car- 


riére, though he remained always the art- 
ist, lost by his absorption in a convention 
that, springing originally from his very 
personal way of lookfng at things, led him 
to mistake it for nature. Never 
has an artist relied solely upon con- 
vention and not been weakened or wreck- 
ed by it And this probably accounts for 
part at least of the stagnation, as it is 
described, of modern art. Go the rounds 
of the new Salon, and you will quickly 
learn how many besides Carriére have given 
themselves up more and more to the con- 
vention, the the eccentricity 
that may first have made their fame. You 
can pass over the painters who endeavor 
thrive the conventions of others; 
you can over the painters who in 
their turn, like Duez in his, are the pop- 
ular portraitists of the day; you can pass 
over the weaklings, the amateurs, the sen- 
sationalists who ought never to have been 
permitted to litter up already overcrowded 
walls. But come at once to the painters 
of genuine distinction, originality, techni- 
cal accomplishment, and what do you find? 

Take, instance, M. Boldini: there is 
no one now at work who has a greater 
command of his medium, or can give you 
life itself on his canvas with greater vivid- 
But how he has let his facility and 


eventually 


yet 


mannerism, 


to on 


pass 


for 


ness 

vivacity run away with him! He shows 
three portraita this year. One, the usual 
fashionable lady in the usual fashionable 


a three-quarters length on an oval 
treated with something like 
reticence. But the others! On two large 
upright canvases he has painted, with the 
the certainty of touch that is 
#0 astounding, two women arrayed in the 
last extreme of the very last fashion. The 
rendering of textures is amazing-——indeed, 
too amazing; for it is the very dexterity 
with which the violet-and-rose and _ the 
black-and-white ‘creations’ are repro- 
duced in all their elaboration of stuffs and 
fidelity to the mode, together with the dis- 
torted Impossibility of the figures, the ab- 
aurd meaningless pose of arms and 
hands, the vacuous expression of the faces, 
that makes both portraits seem no better 
than the caricatures of fashion plates upon 
which, of late years, it has amused M. Bol- 
dini to squander his ability and knowledge. 


attire 


canvas is 


directness, 


and 


Or, take again an artist as different in 
vision and method as M. Aman-Jean. We 
are familiar now with his portraits, lan- 


guild in pose and color, self-conscious in ar- 
rangement, but with an unmistakable per- 
charm 

gradually being 
judge 
think 


however, is 
lost in the languor. To 
exhibited results, you might 
M. Aman-Jean could scarcely 


sonal The charm, 


from 
that 





summon up energy enough even to paint. 
His canvases diminish in number and size. 
He has managed to send only three to the 
present Salon, and these, in their vague- 
ness and pallor, would seem to have ex- 
hausted him. From one, a young girl, in 
pale rose, looks out with a languor less 
inane, to be sure, but hardly surpassed by 
the languishing grace of the handker- 
chief-box beauty. In a second, shadowy 
figures in shadowy purple draperies move 
aimlessly and languorously about a tran- 
quil lake in the twilight. All three carry 
you to a world where the very shadows 
droop under the burden of weariness. 

M. Besnard, who is more vigorous and 
less mannered, cannot escape the decora- 
tive formula that is of such service to him 
in his mural decorations, but is not so 
appropriate to his portraits, and this year 
he shows only portraits. One is of M. 
Barrére, French Ambassador at Rome, but 
the painter's interest, it is evident, was 
all for the splendor of the official uniform 
and of the spacious room where the am- 
bassador stands, a patient and convenient 
dummy; the other is a family group 
against a conventional landscape back- 
ground, but the mother and her four chil- 
dren, who are arranged on the old pyra- 
midal principle, and seen in the “open 
air’ and gay light of the modern studio, 
belong less to the actual world than to the 
land of decorative panels. To this land, 
M. Gaston La Touche’s large “Féte de 
Nuit" makes no pretence of not belonging. 
It was painted for the Palais de |'Blysée, 
and is now placed in a room at the Salon 
specially prepared for it, where, with his 
other pictures, it hangs on walls of a neu- 
tral yellow instead of the usual red so dis- 
astrous to the gayety of his color and the 
quality of his light. Lovers, in a bril- 
liantly illuminated boat, floating through 
the mystery of night, or, in a scarlet coach, 
driving through the falling gold of the 
autumn woods; a woman (a nude) by a 
stream in the same woods—these are M. 
La Touche’s subjects. And he sees them 
in the light that, before now, has shone 
in many of his pictures; he uses them as 
motives for schemes of color that threat- 
en to become hackneyed by his own abuse 
of them. And so it is with painters of 
distinction like M. Lhermitte, M. Billotte, 
M. Ménard, M. Sidaner, M. Thaulow, M. 
Buysse, M. Claus, who repeat them- 
selves until each year’s pictures seem lit- 
tle more than a repetition of last year’s, 
with only some slight variation in theme 
and scale. And some of the younger men 
of promise, like Mr. Frieseke, are in danger 
of falling, all too soon, into the same 
trick of repetition. Mr. Frieseke’s women 
grow more wooden with time, puppets 
upon which he hangs his delicate harmony 
of Whistler-inspired color. Or others, like 
Mr. Childe-Hassam—who has two fresh, 
bright landscapes and a clever nude, a 
woman at her toilet seated before a mir- 
ror—are too willing to devote their clev- 
erness to reéchoing Monet or one of the 
other French Impressionists. 

It is a pleasure, in the midst of so much 
that is perfunctory or lifeless, reminiscent 
or imitative, to come upon the work of Mr. 
Morrice, who has had the courage to seek 
new motives under new conditions, and to 
study them for himself under these condi- 
tions, instead of adapting them to a well- 





worn recipe. He has exchanged the boule- 











vards of Paris and the French seashore for 
Canada and its snowcovered fields and 
towns and shops; and he has shown that 
he can feel no less the beauty there is in 
the white lonely road under an incredibly 
blue sky, or the square wooden base of a 
house perched primly in the cold white 
wintry landscape, or the little row of 
houses so like a French village, facing the 
snowy street. There is nothing of the re- 
alistic rendering of snow and ice that as- 
tonishes one in M. Thaulow’s versions of 
the Scandinavian winter; Mr. Morrice gives 
rather the aspect, the feeling of this 
frozen landscape with its pure cold color, 
its cold white light, the subtle gradations 
and effects in its vast expanse of white 
broken by the swift sleigh, or by the 
little house, unlovely in itself, but of such 
pictorial value. 


M. Cottet is another artist with the 
courage of experiment. His Brittany and 
Bretons have been deserted—for an inter- 
val anyway—and he has painted instead 
three large, full-length studies of the 
same model, or sitter, under different ef- 
fects of light. She stands, the background 
no more than indicated, first in the light of 
noon, then in a gray light, then by lamp- 
light. It must be confessed, however, that 
the explanation in the catalogue is neces- 
sary, for in no one of the three does 
the light quite explain itself. It is true, 
too, that the color is dingy and dirty. But 
there is character and observation in face 
and figure, there is the painter’s attempt 
to see something for himself and to solve 
a new problem. An arrangement of Pont- 
en-Royans in Dauphiné also has character. 
The town, climbing up picturesquely from 
the mountain stream against the grim 
mountain range, is a contrast in every way 
to the Breton village or the bare sweep 
of Breton countryside in M. Cottet’s earlier 
pictures. M. Simon seldom paints a por- 
trait for the sake of the portrait alone, and 
not also for the difficult or amusing effect 
of light or atmosphere it may suggest. 
“Jour d’été” he calls his group of three 
children, and with reason, for you can see 
how much less concerned he was with the 
children than with his study of summer 
sunshine as it came streaming in upon them 
through an open window. 

It is surprising how few are the good or 
notable portraits. M. Caro-Delvaille, from 
whom such great things were expected, 
hardly justifies the expectation, though his 
ambition is not at fault in his large por- 
trait groups of three musicians and of Mme. 
G. D. and her children, and though there 
are passages in both of rare beauty. 
Fantin-Latour never did anything better 
than the vase of roses and the loose sheets 
of music on. the piano in the pfi€ture of the 
musicians. But the piano itself is clumsy; 
it seems to fill the canvas, crowding the 
figures into the corner, as if the painter 
had felt the impossibility of getting any- 
thing save its own clumsiness out of it. 
M. Carolus-Duran has had only men for 
sitters—one a cardinal—but they have not 
saved him from the meretriciousness of his 
later manner. M. B'anche is not at bis 
best, least of all in the portraits of Mr. 
Shannon and Mr. Ricketts, already exhibit- 
ed in London; a peculiar luridness in the 
fleslt tints and an exaggerated modelling in 
the faces are the unpleasant substitutes for 
expression and character. M. Roll, in a 
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large equestrian portrait—‘‘Le Dragon’’— 
is melodramatic; Borchardt, in his “Em- 
peror William,’’ who wears what I take to 
be a hunting costume, is simply comic. Mr. 
Sargent has nothing, neither has M. Gan- 
dara; it is long since Mr. Alexander and 
Mr. Humphreys-Johnstone have been repre- 
sented. Other men for whom one always 
looks with interest are absent. M. Louis 
Legrand sends no pictures, nor does Mr. 
Maurer. Though there seems to have been 
a general exodus of paintérs to Spain, M. 
Zuloaga, who is mainly responsible for it, 
does not appear. M. Anglada is here, how- 
ever, and has lost nothing of his skill in the 
rendering of strong, brilliant color. His 
“Fiancée de Benimanet,” in an extraordi- 
nary flowered gown, standing by a mule 
that cannot be seen for the gorgeousness of 
its trappings, would, less skilfully treated, 
degenerate into vulgarity and garishness, 
but in his hands becomes a_ technical 
triumph, if little more. As for M. Garrido, 
in one canvas he repeats himself—this time 
painting a whole group of children’s faces, 
almost all with the smile that made his 
reputation—and the State has bought the 
repetition; in two others, he tries to vie 
with the grotesques of M. Veber. But M. 
Veber does this sort of thing with more 
spirit, and he has a series of his little 
caricatures of life in paint as reminders of 
where M. Garrido found his model. When 
M. Veber uses the same method for an 
elaborate decoration, as he has done in 
“Les Contes de Fées’’ for M. Rostand, it 
ean hardly bear the severity of the test. 
There is not much else to mention, except 
that M. Lobre and Mr. Gay are still the 
leaders for the small pictures of domestic 
architecture and interiors they brought in- 
to vogue, though this year M. Lobre has 
been wogking also in the churches of 
Chartres, but with less success than in his 
drawing-rooms; that Mr. Vail has some 
new arrangements of Venice, where he has 
found so many motives; that M. Storm vor 
Gravesande exhibits for the (to my knowl- 
edge) first time as painter, showing several 
clever little studies of still-life. 


The sculpture is even less interesting 
than the painting. M. Rodin, as if holding 
himself in reserve for the society of which 
he is now the president, contributes only 
a small head, full of character, but cata- 
logued vaguely as “‘Scv!pture.” I discover- 
ed nothing else of special note. There are 
signs of lassitude again in the section of 
prints and drawings, where, only a few 
years since, was so much life and vigor. 
Save for the pastels of Louis Legrand, Lui- 
gini, and Steinlen, the etchings of Legrand 
and Maclaughlin—the same he exhibited 
at the International—the woodblocks of 
Schmied, there was not much to strike 
ene particularly one way or the other. 
Indeed, the section of prints in the old 
Salon, where Sir Seymour Haden and Mr. 
Pennell show their etchings, Mr. Belleroche 
and M. Dillon their lithographs, Mr. Wolf 
his wood-engravings, is now altogether as 
noteworthy. 


The pictures at the old Salon, however, 
have degenerated more hopelessly into con- 
vention or commonplace. M. Harpignies 
continues to command attention by the dig- 
nity of design and solemnity of sunshine 
in his landscapes; M. Pointelin to move 
you by the tragedy and serenity of his 
moorland, though, this year, he has a 





wooded stretch of country in the morning 
light that, for him, is almost gay. Mr. 
Cooper's Philadelphia and New York “‘sky- 
scrapers’’ make, I believe, their first ap- 
pearance at the Salon. M. Bail paints still- 
life with his accustomed cleverness, M. 
Bonnat and the others provide the expect- 
ed portrait. But the one painting—or 
series of paintings—I need now mention 
is the decoration for the Capitol at Tou- 
louse by M. Henri Martin It is shown 
with the care a large work of this kind is 
80 apt to receive in Paris. A room apart 
has been reserved for it, so that some idea 
can be formed of its effect in the hall for 
which it is destined. On one side is the 
long panel representing mowers at work, 
already hung in a previous Salon and then 
described by me; on the other, a conven- 
tionalized Toulouse, its red brick, warm in 
the sunshine of the Midi, seen from the 
opposite river-bank, where people of the 
town—some of the figures are portraits— 
wander and linger in strainedattitudes that 
suggest an unaccountable intensity of feeling. 
The town is well arranged, but to the people, 
though they gaze upward to heaven or down 
to earth with an emotion invented to meet 
the needs of the design, the painter has 
not succeeded in giving the pictorial in- 
terest of his peasants in more picturesque 
loose shirts and large, broad-brimmed hats, 
who move with the natural and rhythmical 
grace of the mower at work. I am not sure 
that the light and colors M. Martin gets 
from his broken brushwork and restless 
technique will prove exactly restful to the 
Toulousains, who enter the Capitol with 
eyes already dazzled by the sunshine and 
glare of their streets and squares. 

In the Sculpture Court is the accustomed 
collection of statues and busts and huge 
florid monuments, mostly able in execution, 
but forced and theatrical, so fierce is the 
competition for applause where craftsmen 
share such a fair average of accomplish- 
ment. Most interesting to Americans is 
the equestrian statue of Gen. McClellan by 
Mr. MacMonnies, designed for Washington. 
It has not the inspired swagger of Mr. 
Saint-Gaudens’s Sherman, but it is restrain- 
ed and dignified. The General sits well 
upon the horse, and the horse makes no 
fantastic, melodramatic leap into space, 
but stands safely on its pedestal. 

Much other good and scholar-like work 
there may be—and is. But the great evil 
of modern picture exhibitions is the large 
scale upon which they are planned, so that 
the good and scholar-like work cannot al- 
ways hold its own against the flamboy- 
ant performance of the notoriety-seeker 
and the sensation-monger. N. N. 


THE VALLEY OF THE SINALOA. 


SINALOA, Mexico, March, 1906. 


A unique geographic feature of northern 
Sinaloa is a long range of mountains reach- 
ing out at right angles from the Sierra 
Madre in a westerly direction to within 
thirty-five miles of the Gulf of California, 
sharply dividing the lower portion of the 
Fuerte watershed from that of the Sinaloa 
River. The range is cut through by a low 
pass near Ocoroni, giving rise to the local 
distinction of the eastern part of the range 
as the Sierra de Tasajera, while the sea- 
ward extension is called the Sierra de San 
Blas. Although this divergence of an im- 





portant mountain range from the axis 
of the orogenic movements of 80 great a 
system as the Sierra Madre, with which 
it is connected, is remarkable enough, still 
more so is the close correspondence of its 
geological structure to that of the mother 
range. Here are the same vast accumula- 
tions of andesites, andesitic breccias and 
tuffs, overlaid by caps, now deeply eroded, 
formed by successive flows of rhyolite, all 
shot through by later dikes of trap. It is 
a singular phenomenon, this narrow ridge 
with so diversified a history of stupendous 
voleanic activity, rising clean-cut out of 
the broad plain to altitudes of from 2,000 
to 5,000 feet, without foothills or lava steps 
Journeying toward the south, one emerges 
from the pass suddenly into the broad, fer- 
tile valley of the Ocoroni At the same 
time one is conscious of having reached a 
climate that is softer and sweeter than 
the Fuerte valley. The Tasajera-San Blas 
range is a climatic as well as geographic 
barrier 

There are no such cotton lands anywhere 
on the west coast as those along the Oco- 
roni River, nor is there any region of equal 
extent so ideally beautiful The crystal 
river winds through well-drained bottom 
lands, reaching thirty miles from the town 
of Ocoroni to the eastward, where the vista 
ends in the blue domes and pinnacles of the 
great Sierra. On the north is the rugged 
outline of the Tasajera range, while the 
southern border consists of low wooded 
hills forming the front of the elevated 
mesa called the Tabla de Ocoroni The 
latter is a broad expanse of gravelly plain, 
densely covered with a scrubby growth 
of multitudinous species of acacia and other 
trees, here and there broken by open grassy 
savannas, ranged over by herds of cattle 
The stage road across this mesa is like a 
park drive, firm and level, winding through 
shrubbery resplendent with the yellow 
bloom of acacias and Brazilwood and the 
gorgeous pink crowns of amapas. But it 
is a still place, strikingly songless after 
the bursts of melody from the mocking- 
birds, larks, wrens, and sparrows of the 
river bottoms. Now and then a large hare, 
a tochi or a conejo, loped across the road, 
and once a tiger-cat stole into sight, took 
a hurried glance at the intruders upon his 
solitudes, and then flung himself precipi- 
tately into the hidden depths of the woods 
No human abodes are here, for the soil 
is shallow and poor and the few water- 
holes are not permanent. From the edge 
of the Ocoroni valley to the very confines 
of the city of Sinaloa, broken only by the 
narrow valley of the Cabrera arroyo, is 
an uninhabited and most inhospitable wil- 
derness. 

At Sinaloa, however, nature is fruitful 
and generous again. Her bounty has called 
into being a well-built city on the banks 
of the Sinaloa River, in a broad valley with 
flashing canefields, where pillars of smoke 
are rising at this season from the sugar 
mills, interspersed with long potreros (the 
name given in Mexico to fields of corn- 
stubble), now full of cattle nibbling at the 
remaining stalks. On all sides are wooded 
hills and rugged mountains, most conspicu- 
ous being the Sierra de Mapiri in the east, 
crowned by the precipitous peaks of Casa- 
nate. The river is one of extreme fluctua- 
tions between the majesty of roaring floods 
and the insignificance of a dwindled stream 
half filtering through expansive gravel 
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of 
the signs of agri- 


fertility its valley is 


evidenced by 


bar But the 


ibundantly 


il prosperity, and this condition con- 


tinues down to the coastal plain, where it 


is joined by the Ocoroni valley at Guasave, 


the most favored spot, by virtue of its cli- 


mate and its rich loose loams, in the en- 


tire length of the Sinaloan coast 

both 
but it does 
not occupy a g£eo- 
graphically, and so seems destined to play 


with a in 


Sinaloa is a past, 


city 
wealth and political importance 
commanding position 
role in the future development of 
built, and enjoys 
but 


t minor 


the Stats It is solidly 


the distinction of having water works 


as the intake for the pumping station is 80 


situated as to capture a goodly portion of 


the city’s drainage, this does not consti- 


tute a particularly attractive improvement 
It a great stronghold of the Church, and 
wa once an important mission station 
The Romanesque tower of the old mission 
church has resisted the destructive effects 
of time and flood, and is still an imposing 


structure, simple but elegant in its perfec- 


tion of outline and proportion 


ro realize the full beauty of this valley 


should view it at sunset from the 


heights of Buena Vista, ten miles east of 


Sinaloa, when the evening colors lie upon 


the winding waters in the fertile vegas, and 
the white city, nestling against its hills, 
; etherealized by the amethystine hue that 
envelops the distant landscape From 
Buena Vista to Bacubirito is a succession 
of bosky hills, with an occasional glimps« 
of the red cliffs of Casanate, and one su- 
perb vista of the wild Picachos de los 
Cuates, like another and greater Kremlin 
with its infinite minarets and domes At 
Huera is a lovely cafion, with deep green 
pools and jewelled cascades, and dripping 
walls of rock overgrown with such a varied 
wealth of rare and exquisite plants as 
make it a veritable botanist’s paradise 
The abundance of water and the many rich 
ntramontane valleys have resulted in a 
chain of prosperous settlements all the 
way to Bacubirito, so that the traveller can 
obtain plentiful comforts (The novice in 
Mexican travel may question the existence 
of anything in the country districts which 
may be termed ‘comforts,’ but of this more 
non.) 
Bacul » enjoys a setting of exquisite 
beaut is first seen from the heights south 
f } great bend of the Sinaloa River 
which the city stands. Its white build- 
ind the tall, white, graceful spire of 
the mi on church of San Pedro, in the 
int of a spreading green valley, stand 
on brilliant, cameo-like relief against 


the deep blue wall of the Sierra de Ocora- 
! the first of the mighty ridges which 
' int ever higher and higher to the region 
labyrinthine cafions and snowy summits 
the Sierra Madre It is a beautiful 

' nd arcuses expectations which are 
ilized on entering the town The 

ol h, though simple and inexpensive, Is 
t model of eiegant form, far surpassing 
inything that would be found in commu 
ties of 3,000 people in the United States 
The early Spanish missionaries carried with 
them, and taught in enduring monuments, 


a fifth gospel of architectural beauty. How 


far they may be credited with the cultiva 
tion of artistic appreciation in other dire« 
tions it were not easy to answer That 


they taught the rudiments of many arts we 


| 
| 
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know, something must be allowed to 
the native tendency of the Mexican Indian 
to express himself in wsthetic form, else it 
would be difficult to account for the rare 
modelling and wood-carving that one sooften 
finds among the rude dwellers of the hills 
who have not even had the opportunity of 
seeing the prototypes of their own artistic 
So strong is this tendency that 
difficulties which the American 
encounters in directing labor in 
carpenters, ma- 


but 


creations 
of the 


constantly 


one 
Mexico is his 
sons, and machinists from expending undue 
the refinements of detail. The 
after beauty as the 


to prevent 


time in 


Mexican reaches out 


flower does after light. He ornaments his 
person, and bears his finery with grace. 
He turns his saddle and bridle into works 
of art; the common arriero’s mule-brushes 
are things to delight the eye by their form 
and color; when he fences in his cornfield 
he weaves patterns of beauty with his 
wattles twisted from post to post; he 


sleeps on a petate woven with artistic de- 
signs. The spirit demanding that his works 
of utility shall charm for the 
eye extends everywhere, even to the hum- 
blest laborers. The factory and the impa- 
tient utilitarian foreigner are fast crushing 
out the expression of this feeling for beau- 
ty, and in the name of progress the Mex- 


combine a 


ican may lay aside the arts of his child- 
hood, and, hanging up his guitar, become 
songless and money-getting; or he may 


grasp at the culture of civilization behind 
the first wave of financial development that 
is rolling in upon his country, and find bet+ 
ter and larger means for revealing the soul 
that lie in him 

Bacubirito is 


and talent 

Eastward from of 
mountains, carved out of the western edge 
of the elevated plateau known as the Sier- 
ra Madre, interspersed with pleasant val- 
leys, so deeply cut by ages of erosion that 
the semi-tropical climate has been carried 
back in long lanes from the lowlands of the 
coast, giving rise to the oft-repeated phe- 
nomenon of canefields and gardens luxur- 
iant with bananas and papayas (the melon- 
zapote of Mexico) surrounded by towering 
mountain leading within rifle range 
to pine-clad summits that invite the winter 
snows. In this region are mining districts 
still like that of San José de 
Gracia, and the multitude of copper-gold 
veins being developed a revival 
of mining on a large scale. Through Bacu- 
passed the commerce of the 
great mines of Trigo considerable 
portion of that of the world-famous mining 
town of Guadalupe y Calvo, as well as that 
of the once noted Guadalupe and San Manu- 
el gold mines at La Cunibre de San Manu- 
el, a district again attracting capital from 
England and the United States. The copper 
mines of Mapiri, and the gold placers of 
the Descubridora arroyo at the very doors 
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of Bacubirito, are also contributing to 
brighten the future of this decadent foot- 
hill city 


to the question of Mexican 
that these 
The luxuries of civil- 
have not yet the country 

A bed in the modern sense does 
exist. The wayfarer is expected here, 
in Asia Minor. and northern Africa, 
carry his bedding. But the good-na- 
tured, kindly ranchers will give you a 
snug place on the portal to roll up in your 
blankets and sleep, and, if you are suf- 
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ficiently gracious, they may offer a braided 
rawhide tarima (bedstead) to keep you up 
from the hard ground. The great wide 
porch, or portal, is healthier and no doubt 
cleaner than a room, but, as a special mark 
of favor, a pieza will often be placed at 
the stranger's service. The instincts of 
the Mexican are all for courtesy and hos- 
pitality. If not forthcoming, it were well 
to consider what you may have said or 
done to forfeit his goodwill, or it may be 
that you are suffering for the sins of some 
of your less considerate predecessors. The 
forbearance of the Mexican in the face 
of the rude invasion of his premises and 
the wholesale appropriation of his house- 
hold conveniences on the part of the aver- 
age American, without ever a ‘thank you” 
or “by your leave,”’ speaks volumes for his 
innate courtesy and fineness of feeling. 

His wife, if encouraged by a proper 
show of politeness, will find much more 
to please the palate than tortillas and chile 
con carne. Her culinary repertory is by 
no means limited, and she usually has an 
embroidered or a drawn-work tablecloth, 
and some dainty dishes, with which to add 
grace to the feast for a favored guest. It 
will not do to judge by the first impres- 
sions of a rude and somewhat unkempt 
Mexican ranch house. These adobe and 
plastered wattle walls hide unsuspected 
mysteries of refinement and good taste, 
which are reserved for the elect. The sta- 
ple foods are so different from those of 
other countries that they often seem coars- 
er and less palatable to a newcomer than 
they really are. 

Until one has attained complete indiffer- 
ence to the deprivation of butter and light 
bread, and looks forward with keen inter- 
est and appetite to his next meal of 
tortillas, he is in no proper frame of mind 
appreciate either Mexican cookery or 
travel. The next step in adaptation to 
his environment is taken when he becomes 
critical of the finer points in the produc- 
tion of this national bread. When he can 
distinguish the difference between the mel- 
lower lowland corn and the harsher moun- 
tain corn, when he knows if the corn has 
lain too long in the lye, or has been hur- 
ried prematurely to the metate for grind- 
ing, and has learned the advantage of wait- 
ing patiently for the comal to become suf- 
ficiently hot to properly bake the cakes, 
his discrimination is refined for initiation 
into the subtler delights of asadera and 
requeson, those rare cheeses in which the 
Mexican housewife excels. The second 
curds, or requcson, obtained by gently heat- 
ing the whey from the rennet-curds, is a 
viand of incomparable delicacy, to which 
a very gracious hostess will add the har- 
monious flavor of quince preserves. With 
growing experience the traveller will learn 
to look for honey, which abounds on every 
side; for tender cheese fritters with orange 
syrup; for guay-abate and other exquisite 
fruit pastes; and he will long marvel that 
a fried egg should remain such a greasy 
horror in the United States, when in Mex- 
ico it is as delicate as if it had been poach- 
ed. There are good cooks and bad ones 
in Mexico as well as at home, and those 
who condemn the Mexican cuisine in toto 
are usually the same who aver that the 
Mexican speaks a jargon instead of the 
Spanish language. It raises a grave doubt 
as to his close acquaintance with either. 

The overbearing manner of the average 
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American in Mexico, with his indiscriminate 
contempt for the people of every station 
in life, which he makes no effort to dis- 
guise, is not only humiliating, but is bad 
policy on the economic side. It arrays the 
people against us, and is responsible for a 
large share of that extortion which em- 
barrasses nearly every enterprise which 
we establish in that republic. It is notable 
that Americans who affiliate cordially with 
the Mexicans do not suffer in this manner 
We are now about to witness an attempt 
at the commercial conquest of Sinaloa by 
our people, which can be achieved with 
mutual good-fellowship to the eminent ad- 
vantage of both if we are careful to main- 
tain a spirit of fairness and fraternity 
But Sinaloa is not California, and the 
brutal overwhelming of the Mexican popu- 
lation, which our courts and public opin- 


ion permitted there, cannot occur under | 


the Mexican flag. The spirit and manners 
of the Californian pioneer will not aid in 
our peaceful invasion of Sinaloa, and it 
must be confessed that these unworthy 
characteristics are too much in evidence 
among the forerunners of that invasion. 
COURTENAY DE KALB. 


Correspondence. 





THE SPANISH ARMADA. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Str: In your notice of the Geographical 
Journal for May (see your issue of May 31, 
p. 450) you say that, “in the year imme- 
diately before the sailing of the Armada, 
Sir Humphrey Gilbert reported to the 
Queen that there were 600 Spanish fishing- 
boats on the coast,” etc. Was it not Sir 
John Gilbert who made this report? Sir 
Humphrey was lost at sea a few years 
earlier (1583). HENRY F. WATERS. 


MELROsE, Mass., June 1, 1906. 





{In our abstract from the Journal, we 
inadvertently wrote “year” for the 
“years” of the text.—Ep. NatIon.] 


Notes. 


Among the autumn publications of the 
Macmillan Co. will be ‘English Literature 
from the Norman Conquest to Chaucer,’ 
by Prof. William Henry Schofield of Har- 
vard; ‘The German Workman: A Study in 
National Efficiency,’ by William Harbutt 
Dawson; “Thought and Things; or, Genetic 
Logic,’ by Prof. J. Mark Baldwin; and ‘The 
Romantic Composers,’ by Daniel Gregory 
Mason. 

‘The Religion of Nature,’ by E. K. Rob- 
inson, is in the press of McClure, Phillips 
& Co. 

The third publication of the Club for 
Colonial Reprints (Box 1275, Providence, 
R. I.) will be ‘The American Village,’ a 
poem by Philip Freneau in facsimile of the 
original New York edition of 1772, which 
only came to light four years ago. Mr. 
Harry Lyman Koopman will provide an 
introduction, and Mr. Victor Hugo Paltsits 
some biographical data, which will add to 
our knowledge of Freneau’s first printers, 
Inslee & Carr. The volume will be em- 
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bellished, and but 100 copies will be 
printed 
Captain Mahan is directly antagonized 


| in a work, ‘Heresies of Sea Power,’ on the 


eve of being brought out by Longmans, 
Green & Co. The author is Fred. T. Jane 
The seventeenth volume of Collections 


| of the State Historical Society of Wiscon- 
| sin, edited by Dr. Reuben Gold Thwaites, 
| deals with the French régime in the terri- 








tory of the upper Great Lakes (1727-1748), 
in strict continuation of volume sixteen, 
whose range was from 1634 to 1727. The 
documents here Englished are of the same 
character, and have mainly been derived 
from the several French archives in Paris. 
They graphically illustrate the efforts of 
the French to complete their control ove1 
the Indian tribes, endangered by the hos- 
tility of the Foxes, and to promote their 
great object of fur collecting and trad- 
ing. It is a most valuable service to his- 


have noted but two defects n this 
mendable undertaking—an over-subtlety of 
arrangement in the order of sub-entr 


in a highly analytical index, and the a 


sence of the marginal notes, and even of 


tory to have rendered them accessible in | 
| land's heroes Mr. Bradley cheerfully a 


our vernacular. 

Dr. Thwaites’s indefatigable hand re- 
appears in the introduction and notes to 
the latest volume in the valuable “Early 
Western Travels” series of reprints (Cleve- 
land: The Arthur H. Clark Co.). Fur 
still leads him on, for the two Oregon 
perratives here united had a not remote 
reference to that trade. John B. Wyeth’s 
‘Oregon’ is the humorous and vivacious 
“short history” of the author's partial 
connection with his kinsman’s transconti 
nental adventure. In John K. Townsend's 
sedate and humane ‘Narrative of Journey 
across the Rocky Mountains to the Col 
umbia River,’ in company with the elder 
Wyeth, the naturalist prevails, and his 
observations of the Indians also occupy a 
large and interesting space. Townsend 
(1833-34) was already shocked by the 
wanton destruction of the buffalo In a 
time of thirst, “I perceived that Richard- 
son was masticating a leaden bullet to 


excite the salivary glands.”” A _ similar 
expedient was resorted to by Melville, of 
the ill-fated Arctic Jeannette expedition, 
as will be remembered by readers of his 
grewsome relation. 

Mr. James Alexander Robertson's new 
translation of Pigafetta’s relation of 
‘Magellan’s Voyage around the World,’ 
published by the Arthur H. Clark Co., in 
two volumes, with an additional index vol- 
ume, is a work of laborious and admir- 
able scholarship which should prove of 
interest both to professional students of 
history and ethnology and to the curious 
reader of travellers’ tales. Not content 
with presenting for the first time in Eng- 
lish a complete and unabbreviated version 
of Pigafetta’s narrative of the first circum- 
navigation of the globe—Stanley's trans- 
lation for the Hakluyt Society having omit- 
ted many passages of considerable ethnolo- 
gical significance—Mr. Robertson has been 
at the pains of making a literal transcript 
of the oldest Italian 
Pigafetta, which is conserved in the 
Biblioteca Ambrosiana at Milan. This he 
has printed, with exceptional fidelity in 
the matter of abbreviations, shorthand 
symbols and spacing, on parallel pages 
with the English rendering. The tone of 
the translation is of a simplicity that, with- 
out imitating, suggests the naiveté of 
Hakluyt’s men. The elucidative notes are 


manuscript of 


abundant, and generally satisfactory. We 








the thought will not occur 


the descriptive running-titles, which ar 
particularly serviceable in aiding the read 
er of old voyages to keep his bearings as 
he follows a garrulous narrator through 
uncharted and perilous seas 

To their excellent series of English 
Men of Action” the Macmillan Co. hav 
now added 
by A. G. Bradley 


two hundred amall pages is cor 


‘Captain John Smit edited 
Within little mo 


‘y 1 ths 


variegated career of this remarkab! 


whose life—even when divested of ! 
marvellous adventures with which, m 
likely, his editor tricked it out to w t? 


favor of a wonder-loving public, as Ot! 
courted Desdemona with tales of 
whose heads do grow beneath their shoul 


ders—deservedly places him among Eng 


cepts the three Turks’ heads, the Lady 
Tragabigzanda, and the rescue by Poca 
hontas (which Smith ungratefully forgot 
until sixteen years after his first narra 
tive, by which time the Princess had b« 
come a favorite at James's court); nor do 
we in the least find fault with him for 
this, for Smith without Pocahontas would 
be like King Arthur without the tound 
Table. The whole story is agreeably told 
and the book in every way pleasant to 
read 

Mr. Morton Luce’s ‘Handbook to the 
Works of William Shakespeare’ (London 
George Bell & Sons; New York: The Mac 
millan Company) seems to be accurate in 
statement and sound in its literary judg 
ments, generally speaking, yet in looking 


|} over it there are probably few to whom 


“How much 
better a book is the ‘Shakespere Primer’ 
of Prof. Edward Dowden!"—to whom, by 
the way, Mr. Luce has dedicated the pres- 
ent work. To be sure, the ‘Shaksvere 
Primer’ needs a thorough recasting to be 
brought up to date—for the same author's 
‘Introduction to Shakespeare’ does not take 
its place; yet, even with this drawback, 
which, as far as school and college use 
is concerned, a competent teacher can do 
much to remedy, Professor Dowden’s book 
continues to hold the first place among 
works of its class. It combines condensa 


| tion with charm of style to a degree that 





| renders it, in a certain way, a classic 


On the other hand, it cannot be said that 
either of these qualities is conspicuous in 
Mr. Luce’s ‘Handbook,’ although the style 
is agreeable enough but for a slight want 
of logical precision in the more general 
discussions About three-fourths of the 
457 pages which the book contains is given 
up to introductions to the individual works 
—each introduction being divided into two 
sections, “Historical Particulars” and 
“Critical Remarks.”” The same diy 
practically, is adopted in the preliminary 
chapters. Apart from the appendices, th 
work concludes with a chapter on the Phil 
osophy of Shakspere and another on his 
Art. The author’s plan leads to a good 
deal of repetition, which might have been 
avoided by a better arrangement 
Introductory matter and appendix conati- 
tute more than one-half of a very small 
volume, a translation from the French, 
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Paul Sabatier’s ‘Disestablishment in France’ 
(Scribners). The author already enjoys a 
certain reputation with American readers; 
and although this book is less concerned 
with the past than with the present, it 
may well attract them. It is scarcely more 
than a pamphlet, however, and its chief 
merit is that, in its presentation of some 
of the facts connected with the disestab- 
lishment of the Roman Church in France, 
it always presents a point of view that 
is essentially French, if not French of the 
majority. Its chief defect, for those who 
are not among the admirers of the writer’s 
earlier work, is, as might be anticipated, 
its complete failure to attain an historical 
point of view 

With the publication of the fourth part 
ot Dr. Pope's ‘Handbook to Tamil’ (Oxford: 
Clarendon Press; New York: H. Frowde), 
the series is complete. This fourth part 
comprises an ‘English-Tamil Dictionary,’ 
and may be had separately or bound with 
the ‘Tamil-English Dictionary,’ which com- 
plements it. Of the excellence of this series 
there is no need to say more than has al- 
ready been said in connection with the 
three other parts. The dictionary is, of 
course, only a small one, intended for the 
use of beginners 

Amid the swarm of latter-day Dante 
scholars, bent upon the investigation of 


problems historical, geographical, astro- 
nomical, theological, or allegorical, there 

one—and one of the most erudite—who 
never can forget that Dante, with all his 
clence and philosophy and literary theo- 


ries, was primarily a poet. Hence it is al- 
ways refreshing to come upon a critique 
from the pen of that venerable Dantista, 
Francesco D'Ovidio. His latest contribution 
is a solid volume of 634 pages, ‘Il Purga- 
torio e il suo Preludio’ (Milan: Hoep!i), 
containing a full account of the narrative 
of the second cantica, with an ample run- 
ning commentary. The book will be as en- 
lightening to the novice as it is interesting 
to the expert While the author by no 


means neglects the symbolic aspect of the 
Commedia’—-which, indeed, is less con- 
spicuous in this part than in either of the 


other two-—he devotes himself rather to the 


literal interpretation, and still more to the 


artistic quality of Dante's work. Repeated- 
ly he warns us against allowing ourselves 
to be led by a too rigid system into the 


assumption of motives that may well have 
been remote from the poet's mind; accord- 
ing to D’Ovidio, the all-powerful considera- 
tion with Dante is, in every instance, the 
mathetic impression to be produced. The 
main object, then, of this exposition is to 
make the reader see and feel the various 
phrases of beauty as the poet saw and felt 
them This the author does with a re 
ponsive sympathy, a subtlety, a quick 
imagination which his profound and accu 
rate scholarship has in no wise dulled. Few, 
if any questions are left unpropounded, and 
many are, it would seem, definitively 
answered Solution, however, is less im- 
portant to D’Ovidio than speculation; cau- 
tious, suggestive, discursive, he is seldom 
dogmatic The first canto of the “Purga- 
torio” is examined in minute detail, and 
there is naturally a long discussion of 
Cato. Other topics that lead to amplifica- 
tion are the belief in a purgation after 
death; the difference between pagan and 
Christian sin, and between the punishments 
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of Hell and those of Purgatory; the figure 
of Statius, whom D’Ovidio does not re- 
gard as a real guide; the visions of the two 
German Matildas; and the identity of the 
maidenly keeper of Dante’s Eden with 
Matilda of Hackeborn. The style, somewhat 
diffuse, is luminous and graceful. In spite 
of its size and the great difficulties that be- 
set the subject, the book is not only an 
attractive but an easy one to read, and is 
to be commended to all students of Dante. 

“The advantages which American libra- 
ries offer are, among others, these: Hours 
of opening extending from early morning to 
late evening; pleasant and inviting read- 
ing-rooms; attendants who are at the ex- 
clusive service of the readers; excellent 
and easily available catalogues; an ar- 
rangement of the books which is easily 
understood; access to the books without 
undue formality, even in the stack rooms; 
liberal rules for lending, either with- 
out any, or with easily procurable, guar- 
antee; travelling departments; chil- 
dren's departments, closely connected 
with the schools; schools of library econo- 
my.” Thus Dr. A. B. Meyer sums up the 
results of his observations during his visit 
to this country in 1899, and of his subse- 
quent study of American library literature, 
in a small volume entitled ‘Amerikanische 
Bibliotheken und ihre Bestrebungen’ (Ber- 
lin: Friedlander). The chief purpose of 
his visit was to study the means of protec- 
tion against fire, and, in general, matters 
relating to the erection and maintenance of 
buildings for the use of museums, libraries, 
universities, etc.; and the reports which he 
published on his return to Dresden, we be- 
lieve, have been carefully studied by li- 
brarians and museum officials in this 
country, both in their original form and in 
the translation which was recently pub- 
lished by the National Museum at Wash- 
ington. The new book, a pamphlet of 80 
pages, is confined to libraries, as its title 
indicates, but covers the whole field. It is 
addressed to the intelligent reading public, 
and the author’s avowed object is to spread 
the knowledge of American library meth- 
ods among his countrymen. For the bene- 
fit of the specialist, Dr. Meyer offers a 
short but well selected bibliography and 
numerous notes, chiefly of a bibliographical 
nature, covering together not less than 25 
pages The volume is illustrated by a 
photograph of the Boston Public Library’s 
Bates Hall, and has a good index. We 
have noticed a few, but only a very few, 
inadvertencies; for instance, on page 9 it is 
stated that the New York Public Library 
was founded by the city, and the Astor 
and Lenox Libraries, with the Tilden be- 
quest, combined with it; on page 11, the 
paragraph about the Buffalo Public Library 
reads as if it had been newly founded in 
1897; the Newberry Library of Chicago does 
not collect objects of art (p. 44); the re- 
lation between the American Library Asso- 
clation and the Library Bureau (p. 13) is 
now practically nil. 

A checklist of incunabula in the Royal 
Library and other book collections in 
Berlin, prepared by Dr. Ernst Voulliéme, 
has been published as a supplement to the 
Zentralblatt fiir Bibliothekawesen. The 
Royal Library possesses 4,700, while among 
those in other collections 300 do not dup- 
licate these, thus making the total num- 
ber of titles in the catalogue exactly 6,000. 











The majority, or 2,732, are from German 
presses, Italy being represented by 1,966, 
and all other countries together by 302; 
of English incunabula there are none. The 
arrangement is by countries, cities, and 
presses, with an alphabetical author-index 
and a list of Hain-numbers. Bibliographi- 
cal details have been omitted as being un- 
necessary in a library checklist. They will, 
of course, be given in the large catalogue 
of incunabula in German libraries which is 
under preparation by a Government com- 
mission, of which Dr. Voulliéme is a mem- 
ber. 

The question as to Professor Harnack’s 
work in the University of Berlin since his 
appointment to the librarianship of the 
Royal Library has now been definitely set- 
tled. He has been excused from delivering 
two courses of lectures in church history, 
and a second professorship has been estab- 
lished in this department, which has been 
filled by the selection of Prof. Karl Holl 
of Tiibingen, a recognized authority in 
Patristics and the early Christian centur- 
ies. 

The German Palestine Society is bring- 
ing out three publications containing an 
exceptionally large amount of new mua- 
terial for the scholar and the investigator. 
The first is a “Karte der topographischen 
Materialien des alten Jerusalem,” with 
letterpress by Director August Kiimmel of 
Barmen. The chart is on the scale of 
1: 2,500, and on two sheets of 75x100 cen- 
timetres gives in red a map of modern 
Jerusalem, with the remnants of ancient 
Jerusalem as discovered to date in black, 
excluding everything that is mere theory 
or hypothesis. The second work is an ex- 
act reproduction of the mosaic map of 
Palestine found in December, 1896, in 
Madeba, in ancient Moab, the size being 
one-sixth of the original. It is issued in 
ten sheets, with an explanatory text by 
Professor Guthe of. Leipzig. Each litho- 
graphic stone plate has been compared 
with the original by Palmer, an architect 
of Jerusalem, and as the work, for the 
publication of which seventy stones are 
needed, passes through the press, a second 
comparison is made by Professor Guthe. 
The third publication is that of a map of 
the East Jordan country, prepared by Dr. 
Schumacher of Haifa, in ten large sheets, 
as a companion and supplement to the map 
ot Western Palestine in 26 sheets, pub- 
lished by the British Palestine Society. 

Letters have been received from Dr. Sven 
Hedin giving full particulars of his journey 
through Persia, during which he crossed 
the Great Salt Desert three times. He de- 
scribes it as like the bottom of a big in- 
land lake, full of salt mud, and having an 
absolutely level surface, with a western 
shore as sharply drawn as any strand line. 
He carefully mapped the country along his 
route, made panoramic views of the moun- 
tains at fifty of his sixty-eight camps, se- 
cured a great number of photographs and 
sketches of typical Persian figures, while 
his written observations fill 1,200 pages. 
The plague was raging at Seistan when he 
arrived early in April. The population of 
the prircipal town had been reduced from 
2,500 to little more than 300, largely by 
death. In one village, containing 170 peo- 
ple, 150 had died, and it seemed as if noth- 
ing but a miracle could stop the spread of 
the disease westwards. 

Siam is slowly but surely taking a place 
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among the civilized nations. Among the 
most recent reforms is the abolition of the 
gambling farms in the country, which is the 
more praiseworthy as they have been an 
important source of revenue. The next step 
contemplated is the closing of the gaming- 
tables in Bangkok. In order to do this, as 
well as to get the funds needed to establish 
schools, to improve the sanitary condition 
of the capital and to build roads into the 
interior, the Government is seeking a re- 
vision of the commercial treaties signed in 
1855, raising the import duties on foreign 
merchandise from 3 to 7% per cent. In the 
negotiations with the treaty Powers most 
valuable assistance has been rendered by 
Prof. Edward Strobel of Harvard Univer- 
sity, who was appointed in 1903 General Ad- 
visor to the Government of Siam, Mr. West- 
engard, another Harvard man, being his as- 
sistant. “The ability and tact with which 
he has discharged the duties of his difficult 
post,”” says a correspondent of the London 
Times, “are recognized by all.” He has 
gained the confidence of the King, his for- 
eign employees, and the representatives of 
the great Powers. The improvement which 
he has assisted to bring about in the friend- 
ly intercourse of the State with these rep- 
resentatives “cannot be too highly prais- 
ed.” Germany’s increasing influence in 
Siam is significant. She stands easily first 
in respect to shipping, with a fleet of 
thirty-nine steamers of 62,240 tons, calling 
at Bangkok, while the railway construction 
is virtually 2 German monopoly. 

A performance of James Shirley’s ‘“‘The 
Opportunity,” the first, it is believed, 
since the seventeenth century, was given by 
the members of the Alethenai and Philo- 
mathean Literary Societies of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois on Friday evening, June 
1. The stage, writes a correspondent, which 
was built on the south campus, was en- 
closed at the back and sides with green 
cloth, with the trees showing above. The 
different scenes were indicated by appro- 
priate properties, brought in and off by 
young men in crimson velvet doublets, 
and most of the entrances and exits were 
made from the sides. To atone for the ab- 
sence of scenery, which was hardly felt, the 
costumes were markedly handsome. The 
text used was about three-quarters the 
length of the original, cuts being required 
both by the change of taste and by the time 
element. The play combines romantic in- 
trigue, based upon mistaken identity, with 
splendid low comedy, and, in spite of its 
many conventionalities, it scored a com- 
plete success. The plot was unfolded with 
absolute clearness, even to those unfamiliar 
with the story. The acting was fully up to 
the standard set by the performance of 
‘““Friar Bacon” last year. 


—The State of Mississippi is printing 
its Territorial Archives (1798-1803) under 
the careful direction of Dunbar Rowland, 
director of its Department of Archives and 
History. The present volume i. contains 
all the orders, proclamations, letters and 
papers of the first provisional governor, 
Winthrop Sargent, a Boston veteran of the 
Revolution, and a man of high tone and 
upright administration as the archivist con- 
tends against the detraction of his success- 
or’s nephew. His appointment by Presi- 
dent John Adams wes opposed because 
of his Northern and Eastern origin and 
Federalist views; both in Congress and in 
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the Territory he was looked upon very 
much as were carpet-baggers afterwards; 
but he retained his home in the South and 
died there. His other chief troubles arose 
from the neighboring Indians—beggars and 
drunkards as opportunity served—and to 
keep on good terms with them he needed 
an interpreter, whom he found in one Ca- 
sar, a colored man; but he, being a chattel, 
was forcibly taken from him at a critical 
moment to serve the ends of speculators 
desirous of entering the Indian country 
Cesar he paid $15 a month, “the highest 
Wages I had known to have been given to 
a Prime slave.” Gabriel's Virginia rising 
in 1800 shook even the Mississippi Valley 
Gov. Sargent gave warning to slaveholders 
and militia officers: “‘Almost every day adds 
to the number of our Slaves, and (Reasoning 
from the fine feelings of Man) to the num- 
ber of our most inveterate Enemies also 
‘Tis more than probable that in the Lapse 


|; to September 20; the report, September 2, 





of another year, there will be more Blacks | 


than Whites within the Mississippi Terri 
tory. That we deprive them of the sacred 
Boon of Liberty is a Crime they can never 
forgive.”’ The Virginian Claiborne, with 
whom Jefferson replaced Sargent, had in- 
creasing difficulty with the river riff-raff at 
Natchez as well as with Indians and ne- 
groes in liquor. His Council rejected a law 
to prohibit the importation of male slaves 
above fifteen. “Common Negro Fellows will 
generally Command $500 per head,” being 
wanted in cotton-growing, and the Territo- 
ry seemed in danger of being overrun (in 
the Governor’s words) by the “most aban- 
doned of that unfortunate race.” Claiborne 
needed an Indian interpreter as badly as 
Sargent. Portraits of both governors are 
given, and there is a good index 


—Mr. Worthington C. Ford’s monumental 
edition of the ‘Journals of the Continental 
Congress’ makes commendable progress 
The fifth and sixth volumes, covering the 
period from June 5, 1776, to the end of the 
year, have lately appeared As in the 
earlier volumes, there is considerable new 
matter, other sources besides the manu- 
script journals being drawn upon for ma- 
terial. Of the Declaration of Independence, 
Mr. Ford gives, under date of June 28, the 
“first draft’’ and the “reported draft" in 
parallel columns; the former being from a 
manuscript in the handwriting of John 
Adams, already printed in Paul Leicester 
Ford's edition of Jefferson's writings, and 
the latter from the familiar manuscript in 
the Department of State. The changes made 
in Congress or committee are indicated in 
footnotes. A third text, that of the en- 
grossed original in the Department of State, 
with the signatures, appears under date of 
July 4, though the document was, of course, 
not actually signed until later. Two forms 
of the Articles of Confederation are also 
presented: the first printed text, from a 
copy in John Dickinson's hand, submitted 
July 12, with Dickinson's queries about 
its provisions in footnotes; and a second 
printed form, under date of August 20, in 
parallel columns with the first. The “plan 
of treaties,” reported July 18, follows 
Adams's text, with the addition of notes 
from a copy by James Wilson and from 
other sources. The final form was not 
agreed to until September 17. The instruc- 
tions for the negotiation of a treaty with 
France, September 24 and October 16, are 
a valuable commentary on the “plan.” 
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Of the other more elaborate papers, the 
most notable are the articles of war, agreed 

° 
on the exchange values of current coins 
in Spanish milled dollars, printed from a 
recently discovered Jefferson manuscript in 
the Library of Congress; and the addresa 
to the inuabitants of America, ‘“particu- 
larly to the inhabitants of Pennsylvania 
and the adjacent States," December 10, 
drawn from Force's “American Archives.” 


—A glance at the ‘Journals’ is enough to 
show how varied and complex were the 
matters with which Congress, at its best a 
loosely organized body, was called upon to 
deal, and how quickly the demoralizing 
pressure of war made itself felt Early 
in June a Board of War was appointed, 
the exportation of salted beef, pork, and 
other supplies forbidden, and disloyal per- 
sons committed to the tender mercies of 
the States. June 17, the employment of 
Indians was authorized, and rewards offer- 
ed for prisoners taken by them in the 
Indian country. The situation in Canada 
fills a considerable place in these vol- 
umes, as do the affairs of the northern 
army and the ill-concealed quarrel of Gates, 
Schuyler, and Arnold. The approval, July 
17, of Washington's refusal to receive let 
ters from Lord Howe, and the report of 
the committee which conferred with Howe 
in September, recall another familiar epi- 
sode. The confiscation of the property of 
British subjects was authorized July 24, 
and the war carried into the enemy's camp 
by the offer of rewards to British and 
Hessian soldiers who should desert. The 
characteristically elaborate plan for a great 
seal, submitted August 20, is made the oc 
casion for a particularly valuable note by 
the editor. There are numerous references 
to the monopolization of military supplies 
by individuals, and to the problem, rapid 
ly becoming acute, of keeping full the ranks 
of the army December 12 the approach 
of the British drove Congress, which had 
been in session since September 5, 1775, 
from Philadelphia to Baltimore, where it 
resumed its sittings on the 20th. The last 
important act of this memorable year was 
to confer upon Washington practically full 
powers for six months. The appendix to 
Volume VI. gives a list of the fourteen 
standing committees of Congress and their 
members; notes of debates made by Adams 
and Jefferson; a speech of John Wither- 
spoon, September 5, 1776, on the message 
from Lord Howe, the source not stated; 
a continuation of the bibliographical notes 
on contemporary prints, following those 
appended to Volume III.; and an index to 
Volumes IV., V., and VI 


—The gaps which remain in the biog- 
raphy of the Stuart period are being fast 
filled up, and there seems to be considera- 
ble demand for expensive books on char- 
acters like Digby, Falkland, Prince Rupert 
and Alexander Leslie. Among members of 
the royal family, Henrietta Maria long re- 
ceived undue neglect, especially when one 
considers the fact that her part in the 
shaping of her husband's policy forecasted 
the role of Marie Antoinette during the 
French Revolution Both these women, 
whose lives were rendered tragic by the 
strifes of their adopted countries, remained 
alien in spirit to the best aspirations of 
their contemporaries and were aliens also 
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m the soll of their husbands’ dominions. 
Both received from nature a slight mental 
equipment along with some compensating 


ties in the firmness they showed under 


fortune and in their willingness to un- | 


ergo personal privations. Without carry- 
further this obvious parallel, we may 
that it suggested by the appearance 

1 second edition of Ida F. Taylor's ‘Life 
Queen Henrietta Maria’ (Dutton). The 
iterials for such a work are not only 
ple, but, so far as the personal history 
the Queen is concerned, largely untouch- 

] Here we shall refer only to the letters 
deciphered by Mr. Everett-Green—the let- 
ters of Henrle and to her 
respondence with her sister, Christine 


tta to Charles |! 


voy, as edited by M. Ferrero. Draw- 

x from th sources and from the chief 
political records of the time, the present 
biography sets forth Henrietta’s traits with 
t! ful of detall which a work in two 
, permit On the whole the per- 
dominant, and it would be 

! no meat mpossible for a subsequent 
er to etch the Queen's career from a | 

| il indpoint without trespassing 
h upon the territory that has been pre- 

| i by our author Thus, to take two 

[ the dealings of Henrietta with 

n 1640 and the development of the 

rn Pl ire matters of much more im- 
ortance in the political development of | 
reer than they are made to seem 

her On the contrary, the part of Hen- 
' life which succeeds the ruin of 

he royalist cause is investigated with the | 
minuteness At the time when the 

the Stuarts in exile was at its 

vir he howed an almost incredible 
in managing the affairs of 

her own household. Perhaps her most start- 
blunder was the attempt to force the 
rsion of her son, the Duke of Glou- 

ter tended as it was by unmaternal 
harshne when he refused to enter the 
Cathol fold Her relations with Digby 


ind Jermyn likewise reveal the weaknesses | 


vhich made her an impossible representa- 


of the royalist cause An inconclusive 
lix considers the evidence regarding 
her marriage with Jermyn In conclusion, 


ll this work a much more finish- 


ind interesting performance than the 

! Revolutionary Types.’ It 

id be difleult to appreciate the histor- 

i| position of Henrietta more succinctly 
han in the following words: “Unfitted by 
' nd training to cope with a crisis 

f als tL unexampled difficulty, she was 
for ’ to a position she was unqualified 


fill; and her errors of Judgment, while 


nost inevitable, invited the condemnation 
of her enemis but of those of the 
King vd) ent who suffered for them 
\ graceful but slight book is ‘The Let 
f of Richard Ford,’ edited by R. E 
j hero (Dutton) It consists of a selec 


monly of those letters which Ford wrote 

tween 1830 and 1857 to his friend Henry 
Lnwin Addington—a very brilliant man to 
t dull one Mr. Prothero has woven them 
together with tercalated narrative, and 
made their setting fairly intelligible Yet 
ily the ghost of Ford has passed into these 
pa gee of the writer of the Handbook, the 
ppreciator of Velasquez, and the friend of 
i ow Some sides, it is true, come out 
There is that mixture of 


high culture and fineness with roistering 


very uriously 


The Nation. 


| goodfellowhood and healthy largeness of 
utterance even to coarseness, characteris- 
| tic of a man whose life had bridged the 
| gap from Peninsular to early and mid- 
friends had 
majors 


whose 
half-pay 
stranded in Spain since the war, through 


Victorian days, and 
stretched from Irish 


the gradation of the mighty Borrow to 

such as Lockhart and the dandies. He and 
his world were both broad, and the breadth 
of both is impressionistically suggested 

here. We have a touch of the Duke—der 
Einzige—ot Seville, Cadiz, and the Alham- 
bra (there Ford camped in state like Wash- 
ington Irving), with muleteers, brigands, 
} revolutionists, comic-opera consuls, and 
Spanish magnificos of all degrees. On one 
side it is plain how Ford came to know the 
Spanish character and Spanish situation; 
but, on another, it is not clear how he ac- 
quired his imniense knowledge of Spanish 
locality and his book-learning in Spanish 
history and literature. It may be that 
the scrappiness of these letters obscures 
the real width of his itineraries, and, in 
the case of such genius as his, the book- 
learning is acquired in unregistered hours. 
But, even so, the development of the wan- 
derer after Borrow’s own heart, the friend 
of José Maria the king of Andalusian brig- 
ands, and the British tourist of mild @wsthe- 
tic tastes, into the Quarterly Reviewer and 
Spanish Handbooker who flavored masses 
of knowledge with the pepper of his style, 
is at most hinted, hardly conditioned. Yet 
for the hint we may be thankful; Ford is 
Ford in these pages—what there is of them. 
There is a series of very charming illustra- 
tions: two portraits of Ford himself; two 
drawings of interiors in the Alhambra as it 
then was, by the first Mrs. Ford; portraits 
of the first and second Mrs. Ford and of 
Ford's mother; a Velasquez in Ford's pos- 
session, et They are all very well repro- 


duced 


—To the notice of Celtic scholars may 
be recommended Professor Kuno Meyer’s 
edition of the Triads of Ireland, the 
‘Trecheng breth Fene’ (literally, a triadic 
arrangement vf the sayings of Irishmen), 
being the thirteenth volume of the Todd 
Lecture Series, Royal Irish Academy (Lon- 
| don: Williams & Norgate). The collection 
| has come down to us in nine MSS. dating 
| from the 14th to the 19th century, viz., the 
Yellow Book of Lecan, the Book of Bally- 
mote, and the Book of Hdi Maine, 14th 
century; the Book of Lecan, 15th century; 
two paper MSS., one written in 1575, the 
other in 1745, and three others but lately 
discovered, only one of which has as yet 
been collated. Allowing for omissions and 
insertions, the text in all these MSS. is 
identical; they have all been used in con- 
structing a critical text in the order of 
that of the Yellow Book of Lecan. The 
Triads appear to be divided into certain 
groups according to their contents. The 
first 61 are topographical (e. g., the three 
Ireland the cave of 





dark places of 
Knowth, the cave of Slaney, the cave of 
Ferns, or the three rent-paying places of 
Ireland, Clonard, Glendalough, Louth); 149 
to 172 relate to legal matters (e¢. g., three 
deposits which need not be returned: the 
deposits of an imbecile, a high dignitary, 
and a fixed deposit); of the remainder the 
majority are general observations on men 
and manners (¢. g., three unfortunate 
things for the son of @ peasant; marrying 
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into the family of a franklin, attaching 
himself to the retinue of a king, consort- 
ing with thieves; three nurses of theft: 
a wood, a cloak, a night; three false sis- 
ters: perhaps, may be, I dare say). A few 
only have a local application (e. g., three 
things that constitute a blacksmith: Ne- 
thin’s spit, the cooking hearth of the 
Morrigan, the Dagda’s anvil). The lan- 
guage may, on philological and other 
grounds, be described as Late Old Irish 
(e. g., the allusion to the Viking in § 232). 
The editor judges that the present collec- 
tion must have been made some time dur- 
ing the second half of the 9th century. 
It would be a mistake to suppose that it 
represents more than a small part of the 
numerous triads scattered throughout Early 
Irish literature. If they were all put to- 
gether they would make a small volume, 
especially if they included those still cur- 
rent among the natives of Ireland, Gaelic 
and English-speaking. The popularity of 
the Triad as a form of literary composi- 
tion among the Irish is ascribed by some 
to the influence of the doctrine of the 
Trinity on the Celtic imagination. Inas- 
much, however, as Irish literature boasts 
not only triads but duads, tetrads, pen- 
tads, heptads, etc., Professor Meyer is 
inclined to prefer another explanation, and 
to find the model for all these enumera- 
tive sayings in those of similar character 
to be found in several books of the Old 
Testament. 


THE LIFE OF LORD RANDOLPH 


CHURCHILL. 


Lord Randolph Churchill. By Winston 
Spencer Churchill, M. P. In two volumes. 
The Macmillan Company. 1906. 


For a son to write the life of his father 
is only a shade less difficult than for a 
wife to write the life of her husband. In 
the case of Lord Randolph Churchill, the 
delicacy of the task is increased by the 
fact that most of his contemporaries and 
many of his seniors are still living, and 
that he was eminently a fighter, a -man 
who excited strong antagonisms, and was 
constantly embroiled with politicians on 
his own side just as much as with his op- 
ponents. These difficulties have been over- 
come, if not always with perfect success, 
yet to a far greater extent than would 
have been expected, in the biography 
which lies before us. Mr. Winston Church- 
ill has, of course, as he was bound to do, 
presented his father’s character and career 
in the most favorable light, but he does 
not conceal the facts, or try to give them 
a false color. He does not take occasion 
for attacks on or sneers at his father’s 
rivals or opponents. He lets the events 
carry their own moral with them, while 
no doubt dwelling more than a perfectly 
impartial biographer might do upon the 
circumstances which justified, or excused, 
Lord Randolph's frequently erratic con- 
duct, and saying less than such a biog- 
rapher might say about the faults to 
which this erratic conduct was due. No 
one will blame him for this; nor does the 
truth of history sensibly suffer, since ev- 
ery one discounts a biography by a near 
relative just as one discounts a funeral 
oration. The impression given is, however, 
not quite the impression which history 
will record, 
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As a literary performance, the book de- 
serves the highest praise. It is lively, 
vivacious, interesting from beginning to 
end. Readers familiar with the British 
Parliamentary system will, of course, un- 
derstand it better and therefore enjoy it 
more than can those who have not lived in 
England or studied the singular constitu- 
tional machinery and not less singular 
party machinery of that peculiar country. 
But those, also, who do not possess that 
special knowledge will find the portrait of 
this bold, dashing, energetic personality 
full of fascination, and will understand the 
kind of hold which it took upon the rank 
and file of the Tory party during the ten 
years from 1883 to 1893. 

Randoiph Spencer Churchill was the sec- 
ond son of the Duke of Marlborough, an 
eminently respectable peer of moderate 
talents and conventional opinions, who held 
posts in two Conservative Administrations 
and in one of them was Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland. Born in 1849 (his mother being 
a daughter of the third Marquis of London- 
derry), educated at Eton and Oxford, he 
was a little too wayward and fond of 
amusement to distinguish himself in exam- 
inations, though he made on those who 
knew him the impression he had made on 
his own family, of possessing remarkable 
powers of mind. He entered the House of 
Commons in 1874 as member for Wood- 
stock, a sort of “pocket borough” (standing 
at the gates of Blenheim Park, the Duke of 
Marlborough’s residence), which disappear- 
ed under the Redistribution of Seats Act in 
1885, after which date he transferred his 
services to the newly created electoral dis- 
trict of South Paddington, a part of Lon- 
don. From 1874 till 1880, his own party 
being in power, he took politics and Par- 
liament pretty easily, showing his indepen- 
dence and his powers of speech only on 
some three or four occasions. When the 
Liberals came into office under Mr. Glad- 
stone in 1880, his chance came. Opposition 
gave him opportunities, just the sort of 
opportunities which a bold and reckless 
spirit knows how to use. He sprang im- 
mediately to the front. With three other 
members, one of whom subsequently attain- 
ed eminence and became Prime Minister 
(Mr. Arthur Balfour), he began a series of 
skirmishing operations which quickly ral- 
lied the Tory party from the depression 
into which the unexpected defeat at the 
election of 1880 had plunged it. Constantly 
harassing the Ministry, obstructing their 
measures, allying himself to any or every 
discontented section of the House in turn 
(including the Irish, of whom he was after- 
wards to be the formidable opponent), he 
inflicted so much annoyance on the major- 
ity as speedily to become the favorite 
champion of the more ardent, or violent, 
spirits in his own party. 


His own nominal leader was Sir Stafford 
H. Northcote, an able, accomplished, and 
experienced man, prudent and wary, but 
without that love of combat which is so 
valuable an ingredient in the chief of a 
party, or an army, or a tribe, or any mil- 
itant organization. Northcote’s quiet and 
cautious strategy disgusted the militant 
men. Young Churchill gave them sport, 
and they liked him for it, and he grew to 
be more and more a hero among the fight- 
ing elements in the party, outside as well 
as inside Parliament, Mr. Gladstone was 





Pia 
the usual object of his attacks, and Mr. | lic service by reducing the charges for mil 


Gladstone, who in the exuberance of his 
strength could never resist the temptation 
to demolish an antagonist, brought Ran- 
dolph Churchill more and more into no- 
tice by his elaborate replies to the latter's 
charges. At first, people hardly took se- 
tiously the “Fourth Party,”’ as it was call- 
ed, the party which consisted of these four 
members, two of them quite young. Ran- 
dolph Churchill in particular was only a 
“free lance,” who did not (so people 
thought) much signify But presently it 
was seen that he had both a body of doc- 
trine and a settled plan of operations. 
The doctrine wes an appeal to the working 
class to expect from the Tory party and 


not from the Liberals, who had theretofore 
been deemed the advocates of democratic 


progress and sccial reform, the legislation | 


they desired. The plan of operations was 
to popularize the party machine of the To- 
ries and to capture it for his own pur 
poses. The doctrine was really a develop- 
ment, under new conditions, of Disraeli's 


ideas, first delivered as far back as shortly | 


before A. p. 1840, according to which Tory- | 


ism was, by supporting and exalting the 
Crown, and also by appealing to the peas- 
antry, to overcome Whiggism, the party 
of oligarchy and the commercial middle 
classes. The plan of operations was bor 
rowed from the organization of the so- 
called “Birmingham Caucus,”’ which had 
been built up by Mr. Chamberlain and Mr 
Schnadhorst on lines suggested by the or- 
ganization of pelitical parties in the United 
States. 

Lord Randolph pressed this double 
scheme with immense vigor He virtually 
succeeded in capturing the Tory party ma- 
chine, and he became the apostle of what 
was called “Tory Democracy." Both as 
regards his doctrine and his modus operandi 
he was vehemently opposed by the ordinary 
Tory politicians, and especially by the 
Tory aristocracy, who dreaded this new 
democratic programme and did not wish 
to surrender the control they had hitherto 
exercised over the selection of candidates 
for Parliament and the framing of party 
programmes. However, he succeeded. He 
concluded an alliance with Lord Salisbury, 
although aristocratic doctrines and a hat- 
red of popular methods were typically em- 
bodied in that statesman. He procured the 
deposition of Sir Stafford Northcote from 
the leadership of the Tories in the House 
of Commons. He became the most prom- 
inent and influential House of Commons 
member of the Tory Cabinet of 1885. He 
secured for himself the leadership of his 
party in the House of Commons when the 
Tory Cabinet of 1886 was formed after the 
defeat of Mr. Gladstone's first Home Rule 
bill, a defeat to which his passionate 
speeches in the country and tactical skill 
in the House of Commons had largely con- 
tributed. Within six years he had risen 
to be by far the strongest force in the 
then dominant Tory party, except the 
Prime Minister (Lord Salisbury), and his 
influence with the rank and file of the 
party was probably greater than that of 
the Prime Minister himself. 

A rise so swift and striking had seldom 
been seen in English public life. Then 
came the fall, a fall even more sudden 
and startling. Being Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, he desired to produce a brilliant 
budget, and to effect economies in the pub- 


} 


itary and naval expenditure The War 
Minister refused to reduce his estimates 
The matter was discussed several times in 
the Cabinet, and Lord Randolph thought 


that he would not get his own way except 


by playing his last card He seems to 
have believed himself indispensable, nor 
was he alone in that belief He resigned 
office. Lord Salisbury accepted his resig 


nation Many people thought the Ministry 


} 


would collapse It did not collapse, but 
went on very much as before, quietly 
adopting, after a few months, some of the 
very economies which Churchill had fought 
for in vain This happened in December 
1886 He never entered office again Dur 
ing the five and a half years which fol 
lowed (till the Tory Ministry fell at the 
general election of 1892), he generally su; 
ported the Administration he had quitted 
though now and then showing his teeth and 
denouncing some of their acts in speeches 
not inferior to the best he had ever deliv 
ered before Most people had expected 
him to try to overturn the Cabinet, but he 
never seriously tried to do so, perhaps feel 
ing that he could not, for the failure of his 
resignation coup had shown him that his 
power was less than he had fancied 

The story of the steps by which he climt 
ed and the mistake by which he fell is 
told with great dramatic skill in these vol 
umes, and though the episode is only an 
episode, and may not have permanently 


| affected the march of events, it is an epi 


sode of extreme dramatic interest His 


| chance of regaining power would have come 





in 1895, when the short-lived Liberal Ad 
ministration of 1892 perished, and Lord Sal 


isbury formed another Cabinet From that 


Cabinet it would have been impossible to 
exclude him. But he had already passed 
away from the strife His constitution had 
never been strong, and he had subjected it 
to terrible strains In 1894 he succumbed 
to a malady of the nervous system, which 
had shown itself more than a year befor: 

In the narrative which the book gives us 
there are some omissions, some questions 
suggested to which the answer is not, and 
perhaps cannot, at present, be given rhe 
materials may not be as yet fully available, 
because in the custody of persons unwilling 
to show them, or the biographer may have 
felt himself precluded from using some parts 
of what he possessed. Moreover, Lord 
Randolph was often impulsive, sometim« 
wayward, and, as his conduct was usually 
unpredictable, it remains in some cass 
unexplainable. The same boldness, verging 
on recklessness, which had so often brought 
success, brought failure when given reino 
onee too often Never had any statesman 
more conspicuously the defects of his qual 
ities 

On those beside whom or against whom he 
strove, some interesting flashes of light are 
thrown. Lord Salisbury is, of ali the lead 
ing English statesmen of the last seventy 
years, the one who has remained least 
known to people in other countries; and 
apparently, he was rather inscrutable even 
in his own. There are some letters from 
him in these volumes which show great 
shrewdness and caution, but less epigram 
matic vigor of phrase than his speeches 
would have led one to expect His real 
feelings towards Lord Rando'ph are never 
indicated, but they cannet have been 
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friendly. The latter had been accepted as 
a necessary ally, and was got rid of so 
soon as he had, with surprising impru- 
dence, given the older man the chance for 
which he was waiting. Some of the refer- 
ences to Mr. Gladstone, though slight, have 
also their interest. Lord Hartington comes 
sometimes into the story, and always with 


credit Those who in this city remem- 
ber Mr. Louis Jennings, who, as editor of 
the New York Times, bore an active part 


in the anti-Tammany campaign of 1871, will 
find here an account of the last phases— 
melancholy phases they were—of his check- 


ered career 


Lord Randolph Churchill was not an 
original thinker in the sense of ex- 
cogitating creative ideas. Neither was he 
an orator, in that sense of the term 
which makes it denote a man who can 
rouse the emotions and touch the imagi- 
ration But he was a born Parliamen- 
tarian, with an extraordinarily quick eye 
for a situation, extraordinary resource 
and boldness in dealing with it He was 
a speaker good enough to be not only forcl- 
ble and rousing on a platform, but also 
cogent and formidable in debate. But he 


was also much more than a mere speak- 
er Though he brought no general ad- 
ministrative experience to the first office 
he held, that of Secretary for India, and 
no financial experience to that of Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer, he have 
impressed the old officials of both depart- 


seems to 


ments as one of the ablest chiefs they 
had ever known Had his official career, 
which extended to only twelve months in 
all, covered as many years, he would 
doubtless have made a permanent mark 
on British legislation Only a very few 
Parliamentary reputations survive’ the 
generation that saw them in their bloom, 
and Lord Randolph Churchill's will not 
be one of those, because it is not associ- 
ated with any event or measure of first- 
rate importance, and did not touch the 
deepest underlying principles of politics 


But he part striking enough to 
engage the attention of the historian; and 
had prolonged for ten 
or twenty years, it might 


the 


played a 
if his career been 
have been one of 
Victorian age 


most remarkable in the 


in its permanent effects as well as in its 


transient brilliance 


In Queat of Light 
1906 


By Goldwin Smith. Mac- 
millan 
but a century and a half since 
his 


It ia all 


Rousseau, speaking through Savoyard 


Vicar, argued 


“tf I were to have no other proof of 
the soul's immateriality than the triumph 
of the wicked and the oppression of the 
good in this world, that alone would pre- 


vent my doubting it. So manifest a con- 
tradiction, so shocking a discord in the 
universal harmony, would make me seek 


to explain it I should say to myself: All 
does not end for us with this life; at death 
everything returns into order.” 

This reasoning, which did 
‘Aimile’ from being burnt in Catholic Paris 
and Calvinistic cannot be said to 
have gained the meantime 
Darwin has the remorse- 


not save 
Geneva, 
strength in 
intervened, and 


less processes of evolution seem to leave no 
room for moral inferences based upon the 
successive stages of man's unending strug- 
gle upwards from the beast Mr. Goldwin 





Smith accepts evolution, but he still falls 
back on the refuge of Jean Jacques: 

“Apart from our individual destiny,” he 
says, “is it not sad to think of all the un- 
compensated suffering which, on the hy- 
pothesis that existence ends here, fills the 
pages of human history? Does death level 
not only the king with the beggar, but the 
best of men and the greatest benefactor of 
his kind with the worst of tyrants or as- 
sassins? If it does, can we believe in the 
moral government of the world? If we 
cannot believe in the moral government 
of the world, where is the sanction of mo- 
rality?” 

The Darwinian (who points to the equally 
uncompensated sufferings and misfortunes 
and arbitrary fates of our brute brethren) 
finds the required sanction in the code- 
building of the race. ‘“Take,”’ says Mr. 
Smith, “any product of human industry, 
a manufactured article, for instance; trace 
ic back in thought to the multifarious 
which in countries and ages 
widely apart have contributed to its pro- 
duction.”” Is our moral code, it may be 
asked, any less or otherwise “a manufac- 
tured article’? Mr. Smith himself shows 
us the factory at work: 


agencies 


“The Mosaic law, whatever may be the 
date of its redaction, belongs in its char- 
acter to a primitive era, and for that era 
is a notable advance in_ civilization. 
Recognizing primitive customs, it improves 
on them. . . . It, however, betrays its 
human origin in ordaining death for witch- 
craft. The Decalogue is very high 
morality for its day, as the continuance of 
its authority has proved, though its al- 
lusion to the Creator shows that it was 
not inspired by the Maker of the world.” 


Will the clack of the factory ever cease 
till a future life (if at all required) shall 
be humanly viewed as a recompense not 
alone for the good, oppressed here or 
eut off untimely, but for the triumphant 
the tyrant, and assassin, equally 
impotent links in the chain of heredity, 
and above all entitled to challenge their 
Creator with 


wicked, 


‘Man's forgiveness give—and take’’? 


Mr. Smith fears, and thinks he sees signs 
of, an impending ‘moral interregnum” 
consequent upon “the collapse of the tra- 
beliefs on which morality has 
But no true evo- 


ditional 
hitherto largely rested.” 


lutionist can share his alarm. With all 
the spread of the Darwinian doctrine 
saints are still carried in procession to 


stay the ravages of Vesuvius in eruption, 
and prayers may any day be put up in 
our churches for the breaking of a drought 
or the cessation of floods. Twenty-five 
years after the appearance of the ‘Origin 
of Species,” we heard an eminent divine 
on an ocean steamer solicit contributions 
to the Liverpool seamen's fund in gratitude 
to God for a safe voyage, and the next 
night conduct a meeting of thanksgiving 
that He had spared us the worst conse- 
quences of having meanwhile struck on the 
coast of Ireland. Rousseau himself might 
quiet Mr. Smith's apprehensions. Fore- 
seeing that he would be taxed with tend- 
ing to produce a moral slump or “inter- 
regnum”™ by his “Profession of Faith,” he 
affirmed it to be constructive rather than 
destructive, adding: “Besides, the people 
will always have a positive religion founded 
on human authority.” 

“Moral responsibility” plays a large part 
in Mr. Smith's quest of light. In the full 
sense of the term, he thinks it can hardly 





exist “without a belief in consequences of 
conduct beyond the present life.” “Apart 
from individual interest there can only be 
social responsibility,” with insufficient con- 
trol. Moral responsibility, however, would 
seem to have the same standing and social 
origin as morality itself, and to be dirigt- 
ble to the same fount; backward looking 
rather than forward. Mr. Smith appears 
to find in it ex vi termini an evidence for a 
moral ruler of the universe. Again, when 
he says of Ingersoll’s lecture on Genesis, 
that “he destroyed reverence as well as 
superstition,” he gives the impression of 
classing reverence with moral responsibili- 
ty among the evidences. He distinctly 
does so in the case of conscience. 


“Conscience implies the existence of a 
deity, to whose tribunal it appeals as to 
that of a power which upholds righteous- 
ness and directs all in the end to good.” 
“Conscience has proclaimed that it shall 
be well with those who do good, and ill 
with those who do evil, not only in this 
transitory life.” ‘Does not every man, 
when he obeys his conscience against his 
passions or his interest, virtually express 
a belief in something beyond this world?” 
“Is [not] conscience the voice of the Pow- 
er which rules our world?” 


Mr. Smith does not attempt to define 
conscience, and even allows “that it may 
be true that conscience, like other parts 
of our nature, including the _ scientific 
faculties, is developed by an evolutionary 
process. This,’ he adds, “does not affect 
its authority.” But its authority can, if 
it be a manufactured article, rise no higher 
than its source, and the familiar terms 
a perverted, debased, tender, supersensi- 
tive, even a “New England” conscience de- 
note various stages in the evolution. The 
individual conscience (all else is an ab- 
straction) is the sum of the constituents of 
one’s sense of duty, partly inherited, partly 
acquired, ranging from pure self-interest 
to the very highest philanthropy and self- 
sacrifice. Its function is moral judgment 
in this life, not pronouncement as to the 
future. Mankind has never fixed its con- 
notation, and in these pages it is weighted 
with an assumption that will be freely con- 
tested. Many of the most admirable con- 
sciences of the day are unattended and un- 
supported by any belief in a future life or 
in the existence of a moral governor or even 
maker of the universe. Mr. Darwin himself 
is a case in point; and he ended by saying: 
“But man can do his duty.” 

The “brotherhood of man” is another 
proof on which Mr. Smith rests heavily. 
To warrant belief in it, he holds “there 
must surely be some paternal and conse- 
crating power.” “Even in our respect 
for the sanctity of human life is there not 
a certain religious element? Could it ex- 
ist in full force without the idea of a 
brotherhood of man, which seems to imply, 
if not a distinct belief in the fatherhood of 
God, something beyond mere identity of 
species?” It was asked of old, “How much 
better is a man than a sheep?” And the 
consciousness of human superiority to all 
dumb brutes has certainly determined the 
race in its treatment of what might, Dar- 
winianly speaking, be called its forebears. 
The emergence from cannibalism has been 
succeeded, no doubt, by a fellow-feeling 
transcending the sense of “mere identity 
of species”; but we see on every hand 
proofs that this feeling can be fully satis- 
fied by humane and disinterested en- 
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deavor for our contemporaries and for pos- 
terity. 

There remains the expectation of a 
redress of the present constitution of the 
world—which Mr. Smith, like old Omar, 
would engage to improve upon—in another 
coveted and therefore assumed existence. 
Rousseau could give no assurances on this 
head, and our seeker after light can as lit- 
tle. Spiritualism, which Mr. Smith rejects 
as sheer imposture (presumably he would 
not, with a witty Frenchwoman, have one 
believe in ghosts rather than not in a fu- 
ture life)—spiritualism has never depicted 
conditions beyond the grave that would ap- 
peal even to a suicide. Mr. Smith, by the 
way, is no stickler for immortality: the 
idea passes his comprehension. In this 
he is again at one with the Savoyard Vicar: 
“Je crois que l’Ame survit au corps assez 
pour le maintien de l’ordre; qui sait si 
c’est assez pour durer toujours?” Who 
indeed? But are we not as sure of the 
duration as of the order? 

Mr. Smith’s undogmatic little volume is 
a contribution to the literature of the 
“Will to Believe.”’ It is in short chapters, 
mostly letters to the New York Sun, during 
the decade from January, 1896, to February, 
1906. Necessarily there is much restate- 
ment of the leading ideas we have touched 
upon, for the letters are gently polemical. 
Sometimes they consist of comment also on 
new books. 


Somerset House, Past and Present. By Ray- 
mond Needham and Alexander Webster. 
E. P. Dutton & Co. Pp. 344. 


The present Somerset House, one of the 
finest public buildings of London, has also 
claims on us as being, in a sense, a relic 
of Old London. It occupies the site of one 
of the old palaces, places, or houses of 
nobles or great ecclesiastics which, in the 
sixteenth century, stretched along the south 
side of the Strand, their gardens going 
down to the Thames. Somerset House 
owes its name to the Protector Somerset, 
who fixed on a site whereon to build him 
@ palace suited to his great position in the 
state. This was perhaps not his first 
choice. Our authors tell us that certain 
writers who have charged Somerset with 
the design to build on the site of West- 
minster Abbey, “have strained credulity to 
the utmost in their desire to defame the 
Protector.” Dr. Heylin, however, in his 
‘Ecclesia Restaurata,’ makes the definite 
statement that the Protector was bought 
off from the design to destroy the Abbey 
only by the grant to his nominees of long 
leases of about thirty manors, including the 
manor of Islip. Heylin declares that the 
transaction so weighed upon the mind of 
Benson, the Dean, that he died soon after. 
Heylin, it is true, wrote about a hundred 
years after Somerset, but, as sub-dean of 
the Abbey, he would have access to docu- 
ments to which it is but reasonable to 
suppose that he could appeal in support of 
his statements. It is not enough to allege 
improbabilities against these definite state- 
ments made by so weighty a writer as Hey- 
lin. 

Having fixed upon the Strand site, Somer- 
set proceeded to “convey” it to himself. 
He cleared it of a parish church, three 
episcopal residences, an Inn of Chancery, 
and several tenements. Next came the 








i 
question of finding building materials. Foil- | 


ed in his attempts to pull down St. Mar- 
garet's, Westminster, he blew up the beau- 
tiful steeple of St. John, Clerkenwell, and 
destroyed a cloister and some chapels be- 
longing to St. Paul’s Cathedral. Pegge, on 
whom our authors rely for a vindication 
of Somerset’s proceedings, makes this art- 
less defence: 

“Richard Sampson, Bishop of Lichfield, 
had relapsed into popery and avowed it in 
the second year of King Edward. Under 
such a disadvantageous claim to the royal 
favor, this Bishop would more placidly re- 
linquish gratuitously a part of his posses- 
sions to the Duke of Somerset, a zealous 
Protestant, than hazard impending depriva- 
tion by an obstinate refusal.” 

Here is the defence offered for the appro- 
priation of building materials: “Pulling 
down one edifice of stone towards the erec- 
tion of another was the obvious and most 
expeditious way of obtaining materials” 
Nor is our authors’ defence more tenable 
when they say that Somerset's faults were 
largely the faults of his time: “They tell 
us he was rapacious; but if we reflect that 
when the Church disgorged her accumu- 
lated wealth, “one and all of the more pow- 
er laymen scrambled to become rich upon 
the spoils, the fault in Somerset is not un- 
pardonable.” But brigandage is none the 
less brigandage because it is widely prac- 
tised, and the simple fact is that Somer- 
set was one of the worst of the plunderers 
of the Reformation. 

The Protector was in residence at 
“Somerset Place” in 1547, but the Episco- 
pal houses were not pulled down till 1549. 
The new palace could not have been car- 
ried far towards completion when Somer- 
set fell. “‘The Duke of Somerset had his 
head cut off on Tower Hill’’—so, under 
the date January 22, 1552, runs the cold- 
blooded entry in Edward the Sixth’s jour- 
nal, recording the violent death of his 
uncle. Somerset House now became a royal 
residence; here Queen Elizabeth some- 
times stayed, and, after her, Anne of Den- 
mark, the Queen of James I. From this 
royal lady the House was long known also 
as Denmark House. Inigo Jones was at 
work upon the palace under Anne, but his 
chief employment here seems to have been 
in the following reign. He built a splendid 
chapel for Henrietta Maria, to whom the 
palace, described as the finest in all Eng- 
land, was specially assigned. From this 
time till the Revolution of 1688, with the 
interval of the Commonwealth, Somerset 
House, the residence of a Catholic Queen, 
and its chapel were as a plague spot to 
Puritanism. Under the Commonwealth 
“a feminine tub-preacher clapped the Bible 
and thumped the pulpit cushions” in this 
chapel. In Somerset House, Cromwell lay 
in state after his death in Whitehall. At 
the Restoration, Henrietta Maria once 
more took up her residence here till she 
quitted England for France in 1665. It was 
in 1678 that the politicians working be- 
hind Titus Oates selected Somerset House 
as the supposed scene of the supposed mur- 
der of Sir Edmund Berry Godfrey. Here, 
too, on the authority of the Doctor of 
Salamanca, Queen Catherine plotted to 
poison Charles. Catherine was desired by 
William III. to leave Somerset House, but 
she spiritedly refused to give up a house 
secured to her by treaty; she left Eng- 
land in 1692. During the reign of Anne, 


. 





residence in Somerset House, as to-day in 


Hampton Court, was assigned to widow 


} and others having court interest. Im 1775 


a house was settled upon Queen Charlotte 
in lieu of Somerset House, on the condi 
tion that the latter should be devoted to 
public uses. The old palace was pulled 
down, and the present building erected by 
Sir William Chambers A portion of the 


building was ready for occupation in 1780 
Chambers's design was completed later by 
the erection of King’s College on the east 


side, and of the new wing on the west 

The new Somerset House has its memo- 
ries as full of interest as the old. Quarters 
in the new building were assigned to the 
Royal Academy, which held here its first 
exhibition in 1780. The Royal Society and 
the Society of Antiquaries were also lo- 
cated here. In Somerset House, Reynolds, 
in the presence of Edmund Burke and of a 
crowd of notabilities, delivered the last of 
his Discourses. Here, prior to his fu- 
neral in St. Paul’s, his body lay in state 
The exhibitions at Somerset House have 
included pictures by the greatest of the 
English masters. In the rooms of the Roy- 
al Society, Sir William Herschel announced 
the discovery of Uranus, or, as he desired 
to call it, Georgium Sidus, in recognition 
of the King’s favor to the Royal Society. In 
Somerset House were also established many 
Government offices, among others the Navy 
Office. In his ‘Handbook of London’ Peter 
Cunningham repeats a story told him by 
an old clerk in the Audit Office: 


“When I first came to this building, I was 
in the habit of seeing for many mornings 
a thin, spare naval! officer, with only one 
arm, enter the vestibule at a smart step, 
and make direct for the Admiralty over 
the rough paving-stones of the quadrangle, 
instead of taking what others generally 
took and continue to take, the smooth 
pavement at the sides. His thin, frail fig- 
ure shook at every step, and I often won- 
dered why he chose so rough a footway; 
but I ceased to wonder when I heard that 
the thin, frail officer was no other than 
Lord Nelson.” 


The learned societies have long since 
migrated, and the vast byilding is now 
merely a collection of Government offices. 
Before the construction of the Embank- 
ment, Somerset House rose directly from 
the river. The Terrace, with its superb 
view of the City to the east, was a re- 
tired spot favorable to contemplation and 
perhaps to courtship. Here, “‘on fine after- 
noons in May,”’ Herbert Spencer and George 
Eliot “paced backwards and forwards, for 
an hour or so, discussing many things.” 
“There were reports,” says Spencer, ‘‘that 
I was in love with her, and that we were 
about to be married. But neither of these 
reports was true.” 

The greatest credit must be given to 
our authors for the diligence shown in col- 
lecting so large a mass of material per- 
taining to Somerset House. Some of it, 
relating less to the building than to politi- 
cal history, might perhaps have been 
omitted with advantage to the book. In- 
deed, our authors’ vehement Protestant- 
ism is somewhat too much in evidence. Ref- 
erence has been made to their treatment 
of Somerset's misdeeds, none the less mis- 
deeds because they were perpetrated by a 
pillar of Protestantism. Again, twice over 
(p. 49 and p. 121), we are told the very 
doubtful story of the penance alleged to 
have been imposed by her confessor on 
Henrietta Maria—a journey, perhaps bare- 
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foot, to Tyburn, her confessor riding in a 
side to the fatal spot, where 
prayers were made for the souls of Cath- 
olies who had died there. There is not a 
Bassomplerre’s denial of the 
scay assurément, messieurs, 
que croyez pas ce que vous pu- 
bliez aux autres pour leur faire croire .. . 
l'on a trouvé ou forgé cecy hors de toute 
ipparence et vé6rification.”” Bassompierre 
ould hardly have told the King’s Commis- 
sioners that they knew quite well that they 
did not believe the story if there had been 
iny truth in it 

rhe book is 
ought to be a rule 
inals of illustrations 


coach by het 


word about 
charge “Je 


yous ne 


copiously illustrated It 
to indicate the orig- 
This is not always 


lone in the present case. Three or four 
illustrations and the matter of two ap- 
pendices are borrowed without acknowl- 
edgment from Pegge’s ‘Curialia.’ 


barieties, Their Origin by 
By Hugo DeVries, Professor 
in the University of Amster- 


Npeciea and 
Mutation 


of Botany 


dam. Second Edition. Chicago: The 
Open Court Publishing Co. 1906 
Biological science had scarcely settled 


lown to a general acceptance of the fact 
before it was divided into 
the question of method, 
is sometimes reproached with be- 


of evolution 
hostile 
ind it 
ing further removed from unanimity on the 
general problems of evolution to-day than 
during lifetime of Darwin. The fact 
must be admitted, but not as a reproach; 
for this diversity of interpretation is mere- 
ly an index of the varied character of the 
lata and methods of the current research- 


camps on 


the 


es in evolutionary theory 
rhe 
of course, natural variability; 
of Darwin's time 
of variation” 
met by 
studies or 


cornerstone of Darwinian evolution 
and the 

for a 
has not 
fleld ob- 
micro- 


xreat demand 


consistent theory 
yet 
ervations 
investigations upon the structure 
That the 


been satisfactorily 
statistical 
coplical 

of the 


subject 


germinal 
must be 


protoplasm. 
attacked experimentally 

now generally recognized. Long before 
the Carnegie Institution § established its 
permanent station for the study of experi- 
Long Island, private 
had carried on various lines of 
breeding experiments with these problems 
One of the important of 


mental evolution on 


enterprise 


in mind most 


these series of experiments, both in the 
length of time which they cover and in 
the exactness of their scientific method, 
' the work of Hugo DeVries at Amster- 
lam DeVries has won general admira- 
tion for the precision of his experiments 
aod the insight shown in their interpre- 
tation Thanks partly to his two recent 
visits to this country, not only his work, 
but his charming personality as well, is 
videly known in America; and now his 


may become familiar from the new 
ortralt: frontispiece to the volume under 
lew These lectures on the origin of 
pectes by mutation were originally de- 


ivered at the University of California dur- 
ing the summer of 1904, and were pub- 
lished the following After the 
lapse of scarcely more than a year a sec- 
ond edition is called for 

There has been some misunderstanding 
regarding the relation of DeVries’s con- 
ception of mutation to natural selection 


winter 








end other recogn'zed evolutionary factors, 
so that it is well to quote a few words 
bearing on this point from the preface: 


“My work claims to be in full accord 
with the principles laid down by Darwin, 
and to give a thorough and sharp analysis 
of some of the ideas of variability, inheri- 
tance, selection, and mutation which were 
necessarily vague at his time. It is only 
just to state that Darwin established so 
broad a basis for scientific research upon 
these subjects that, after half a century, 
many problems of major interest remain 
to be taken up. The work now demanding 
our attention is manifestly that of the ex- 
perimental observation and control of the 
origin of species. The principal object 
of these lectures is to secure a more gen- 
eral appreciation of this kind of work.” 


important result of DeVries’s 
is the analysis of variations 
into two groups. The first are ordinary 
bodily variations, generally small in 
amount, and not appearing in the germ 
cells. These are termed fluctuations, and 
ean play a relatively small part in the 
evolution of species because they are but 
slightly, if at all, hereditary. The second 
group comprises more pronounced devia- 
tions from the specific type, which affect 
the germ-plasm and therefore are trans- 
mitted undiminished to successive genera- 
tions of offspring. These are termed mu- 
tations Since they generally appear 
abruptly and fully formed as “sports,” it 
fcllows that the evolutionary process is 
in general discontinuous; species being 
produced in a fully differentiated form, and 
not gradually by very small variations 
(fluctuations), as Darwin assumed to be the 
Not all species in a state of nature 
are producing mutations; some are ap- 
parently in stable equilibrium, but others, 
such as the now classic evening primroses, 
are actively mutating in a great variety 
of different directions. Natural selection 
acts upon the potential species thus pro- 
duced, and only those whose new features 


The most 
experiments 


are advantageous survive. 

DeVries here and in his larger work, ‘Die 
Mutationstheorie,’ conclusively demon- 
strates that in the plant species under in- 
vestigation new varieties and species are 
actually produced abruptly by mutation, 
and he assumes that this is the general 
method of organic evolution. This latter 
however, is not lightly to be taken 
for granted. It by no means follows, for 
example, that species formation takes 
place in the same way in the higher ani- 
mals, and from a very careful analysis 
of the geographical range and other char- 
acteristics of certain wild North American 
mammals Dr. C. Hart Merriman has ex- 
pressed the conclusion (in the Vice-Presi- 
dential Address before the American As- 
sociation for the Advancement of Science 
at New Orleans last January) that muta- 
tion is not an important factor in these 
cases. On the other hand, it is very prob- 
able that in the mental evolution of the 
higher animals mutation is a_ factor of 
great importance. Automatic actions, or- 
iginally conscious, but stereotyped by long 
repetition in the individual, are not likely 
to be capable of transmission to a second 
generation; but, as is wel! known, there 
is a large class of instinctive actions which 
are innate and do not require practice for 
their performance. The physical organiza- 
tion for these actions is transmissible, 


point, 


and this organization is undoubtedly sub- 





ject to mutation. If it be granted that 
new instincts may arise abruptly in this 
way in a state of efficiency without the 
necessity of the assumption of a gradual 
perfecting process through infinitesimal 
gradations, many questions of comparative 
psychology become greatly simplified. 
Psychologists of the genetic school will 
rank the doctrine of mutation along with 
organic selection (of Baldwin, Morgan, and 
Osborn) as one of the most important of 
the recent biological contributions to the 
problems of the origin and development of 
mind both in the lower animals and in 
human society. 


Great Japan: A Study in National Effi- 
ciency. By Albert Stead. John Lane Co. 
1905. 

Js this book a prod to British inefficiency, 
or a genuine investigation into the reality 
of Japanese progress? The burden of Lord 
Rosebery’s “forward” is that party poli- 
tics in Britain spell inefficiency. ‘‘Inevit- 
able as the fog,” they keep out of employ- 
ment a great mass of precious ability. 
“Party means the rule of the few 
fit, the accidentally not fit, and the glaring- 
ly unfit.” As for Mr. Stead’s scrap-book 
itself—for scrapbook it is—it is rich in 
long excerpts that seem, on their face, to 
have been furnished at the Japanese Lega- 
tion in London, or duly culled from the 
works of Japanese, who are past masters 
in the art of putting the best foot forward, 
and is a treasure-house of information. 
There is a generous table of contents, and 
an excellent index to nearly half a thou- 
sand pages of text. Twenty chapters treat 
of the nation’s head, patriotism, Bushido, 
ancestor-worship, true religious freedom, 
the simple life, education the foundation 
of the nation, socialism, humane war, the 
position of woman, Japan as the pioneer 
of internationalism, etc., etc. The burden 
of the text is “Great Japan,” the language 
almost unbroken panegyric. Two-thirds of 
the pages are filled with official utterances 
and arguments of Japanese writers, skilful 
not only in the use of words, but of our 
own delusive phrases. The thesis advanced 
is, that the Japanese are the happiest, 
healthiest, most efficient, and broadest- 
minded people in the world. We are led, 
by implication all along and by frequent 
direct statement, to believe that for “‘twen- 
ty-five hundred years” this has been so, 
that ancestor-worship is the cause of 
Japan’s amazing efficiency in war and peace, 
that “these influences” of “self-sufficiency 
and pureness of blood” (p. 2) “are as 
strong as ever they were, and have not 
been affected by the adoption of Western 
ideas,” ete. 

No critical scholar, however, as we have 
often had occasion to point out, believes 
that the Japanese are an old nation. They 
bave nothing worth the name of history of 
events and persons (though they have data 
for a study of institutions) before the fifth 
century. There was no such thing as genu- 
ine ancestor-worship in prehistoric Japan; 
nor any, except as North American Indians 
or the early autochthonous nations had it. 
Formulated, real ancestor worship was bor- 
rowed from China. The ‘Kojiki’ does not 
reveal family life in any but a very rudi- 
mentary state of evolution. Mr. Stead says 
the Emperor is “believed to be descended 
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from the Sun.” So was Tecumseh. Re- 
peatedly we have the mythical statement 
of “the gift of the Constitution by the 
Emperor,” with not a word said of the 
twenty-one years’ fierce struggle of par- 
ties from 1868 to 1889, the bloody insur- 
rections, or the loss of eminent statesmen 
by assassination. In fact, Mr. Stead has 
been attacked by that peculiar malady of 
Japanitis which sets all the charming and 
delightful facts in the foreground, and 
suppresses the disagreeable but vital re- 
alities underneath. 


To talk, as Mr. Stead does continually, 
about this “pure-blooded people, with no 
admixture of race, certainly not similar to 
that resulting from the invasions of the 
Anglo-Saxons or the Normans into Great 
Britain,” is nonsense, The Ainu, the 
straight-eyed people with un-Mongolian 
full beards, speaking an Aryan language, 
once lived and roamed over the whole of 
the main island, and the story of their sub- 
duing and assimilation is known; while the 
names of mountain and rivers are still 
Ainu. The Malays and Negritos filled the 
southern islands. The Yamato race from 
Tartary—their traditions reflecting the 
river-valley life in Mantchuria and their 
decision in council of “gods” or chiefs to 
emigrate—the three distinct cycles of tra- 
dition in the ‘Kojiki’ telling of many mi- 
grations, form but another close parallel 
to the peopling of Great Britain, and prove 
the Japanese a highly mixed people, who 
had no real nationality until near the tenth 
century, and then only after four hundred 
years of known military activity and con- 
quest. In fact, there could have been no 
nation, such as we see to-day, except for 
outward alien pressure and inward alien 
teachings. The Japanese of forty years 
ago had hardly a practical conception of 
“Japan.” It was Kaga, Satsuma, Aidzu— 
the clan—not Japan. ‘‘Bushido”’ is, as con- 
ceived by foreigners, largely a modern 
idealization, in sunset clouds of memory, 
of military customs followed by the Samu- 
rai, who constituted but one-tenth of Japan. 
To say that, in 1871, Bushido was “at 
hand,”’ is to leave out the teaching for 
ten years previous of the great teachers 
from America, who from 1859 drilled their 
pupils in American notions and in Arndt’s 
poem, ‘“‘Where is the German Fatherland?” 
The work of “adapting Bushido to the needs 
of Japan’’ means actually incorporating 
into the minds of tender youth, during a 
generation or more of public schools, both 
the ideas and the ideals born in Europe 
and America, at first by foreign teachers 
and then by natives. “The social evil is 
far less than it was” (p. 40). Of course it 
is, since Christian sentiment in the Diet 
secured a law which the Salvation Army, 
in spite of the brutal violence of opposing 
Japanese, murderous and church-burning 
Tokio toughs, got enforced, freeing over 
12,000 women enslaved in vice against their 
will. 


The chapter on “True Religious Free- 
dom” is almost wholly a mosaic of quota- 
tions, chiefly from living Government offi- 
clals of the constitutional era (and from 
one called “‘a Japanese writer,” who is an 
American), and tells just how IMberal the 
provisions of the Constitution of 1889 are. 
Yet we are left in ignorance of the crucial 
question, Does Japan grant ‘‘true religious 
freedom” to the native scholar who in- 





quires into the origins of Mikadoism, or 
who shows how primitive Shinto was de- 
liberately and officially turned into a po- 
litical engine? How heavily must one dis- 
count Japan’s boasted intellectual freedom 
when he recalls the deposition of a pro- 
fessor for dissecting official orthodoxy con- 
cerning Shinto tradition, and sees, even in 
October, 1905, a university professor put out 
of his chair because of his criticisms of the 
Portsmouth treaty—that is, of the theo- 
cratic ruler and of his divine ancestors. 
Of course, the Japanese Government, in al- 
liance with Great Britain, freely permits 
Christianity, but that is not the point. 
How can there be genuine freedom when 
(p. 10) concerning the representative of 
Heaven and of the gods, the “imperial an- 
cestors,”” the Tenno (Heaven King), one 
must keep silence or be persecuted’? Hear 
how Marquis Ito, “the framer of the Con- 
stitution” and the commentator thereon, 
lays down the law: “The Emperor is Heav- 
en-descended, divine, and sacred. . 
He shall not be made a topic of derogatory 
comment nor one of discussion." 

Viewed as a manual of plausible and 
often valuable information, the book is a 
welcome addition to the library on Japan; 
but to take Mr. Stead’s statements on their 
face value is to accept a fabric of delusion. 


Gregory the Great: His Place in History and 
Thought. By F. Homes Dudden, B.D., 
Fellow of Lincoln College, Oxford. 2 vols. 
Longmans, Green & Co. 1905. 


Mr. Dudden’s ‘Gregory the Great’ is the 
first noteworthy attempt to place before 
English readers a comprehensive account 
of the life and work of the great pope 
whose name is so closely associated with 
the beginnings of Anglo-Saxon Christianity. 
It is an ambitious undertaking for so new 
a member of the guild of historians, for 
Gregory’s career, more than that of almost 
any other pope, led him into an immense 
variety of relations, involving, for their 
due understanding, the widest knowledge of 
the times. As civil administrator of the 
City of Rome under the Empire, as monk 
and founder of monasteries, as resident am- 
bassador of the Papacy at Constantinople, 
as Pope extending his influence throughout 
and beyond the Romanized world, finally 
as preacher and theologian, Gregory de- 
veloped an activity such as few public men 
in any age have ever displayed. To grasp 
all these aspects of his personality and his 
work would be the problem of a lifetime 
as long as his own, and the present book 
is apparently the firstling of its author's 
historical and theological studies. 

With this limitation in mind, we may say 
at once that Mr. Dudden has made a valua- 
ble contribution to historical literature. He 
divides his work into three books, treating 
respectively of Gregory's life before he be- 
came Pope, of his pontificate, and of his 
theology. Of Gregory’s apparently complex 
personality Mr. Dudden has, we think, a 
view quite in accord with the facts, equally 
removed from extravagant laudation and 
petty criticism. He sees in him the earli- 
est illustration of that strange compound 
of hard sense with intellectual distrust of 
the senses, to which we give the conve- 
nient label of “the medi@val man.” He 
has his doubts whether Gregory was quite 
up to the standard of ‘‘sajnthood,”’ though 
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he wisely refrains from a definition of that 
standard, but he fully appreciates his ex 
traordinary executive capacity and energy 
Only in a few brief summaries does he at- 
tempt any formal analysis of Gregory's 
character as a whole, but rather lets his 
narrative tell its own story of personality 

For example: no study of the medimva! 
man can be adequate which does not in 
some way explain his relation to the world 
of miracle. It is not enough to say, as 
Mr. Dudden does, that Gregory, like every 
one in his day, lived and moved in this 
fictitious world. Miracle was not only a 
mysterious power over everyday minds; it 
was an instrument in the hands of men 
who knew how and when to use it. There 
is a subtle humor, for instance, in Greg 
ory’s dealings with the subject of relics 
He made no scruple of bringing home some 
very valuable ones from the East; but 
when an empress dared to express a desire 
for some of the precious treasures of the 
Roman shrines, Gregory's pen can hardly 
fly fast enough to tell the awful conse- 
quences of even approaching so potent 
charms as these. All this does not touch 
Mr. Dudden's sense of humor in the least 
but we may be tolerably sure that what 
ever stood for that quality in Gregory's 
eminently practical make-up was al! alive 
at such moments. When Gregory solemnly 
reports that, during the reconsecration of 
an Arian church, the crowd were suddenly 
aware of a pig running about among thelr 
feet and making for the door, a prodigy 
granted “by the Divine Mercy, that all men 
might clearly know that the foul inhabitant 
was departing from the place,’ Mr. Dudden 
with equal solemnity, adds a note: “Those 
who have been in a great crowd in a Ro- 
man church, and know how the children 
manage to squeeze themselves through it, 
will be able, perhaps, to miake a shrewd 
guess at the real cause of the phenomenon 
here reported.”’ 

It is surely not asking too much of a 
modern historical student, fresh from his 
school, that he should give the most am- 
ple and critical account of his sources. 
This, Mr. Dudden nowhere does. His state- 
ment of authorities occupies less than six 
pages. Chief among them are, of course, 
the more than eight hundred letters of 
Gregory himself, and their chronology is 
a matter of the most vital importance to 
their use. It is mere shiftlessness, there- 
fore, to say, “All that needs to be said 
on that question has been said already 
by Ewald"’—without giving us a word as 
to what that is. It is not enough to say, 
“Paul the Deacon, son of Warnefrid, com 
piled the short Vita Gregorii Magni’’-—we 
ought to know in a work of this magni- 
tude the substance of all that critical 
scholarship has to tell about such a man 
as Paulus, if we are to estimate aright 
his treatment of Gregory. Mr. Dudden 
has got beyond the stage of invoking “a 
distinguished German savant,’ but he is 
still capable of quoting an “Italian” and 
a “German” opinion, and of grouping his 
authorities as “English” and “foreign.” 
His style affects the grand manner. Iie 
cannot resist temptations to be pic- 
turesque, and is fond of imagining the 
places and the people that Gregory ‘‘must 
have’ seen and heard. His stage-pictures, 
it must be added, are based upon wide and 
sound reading, but one canpot help re- 
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gretting the amount of space sacrificed to 


these literary decorations, and thus taken 
from what might have been 
complete and orderly 
sources and methods 
This criticism applies, 
it all te the last book, that on Gregory's 
theology Here the style becomes direct 
and simple, so that one feels that herein 
lies the author’s real strength. His esti- 
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